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How the Netherlands Is 
Checking Inflation 


WALTER BUCHDAHL 


EUROPEAN DIVISION, OIT 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


‘ion NETHERLANDS, one of the 
Western European countries hit hardest 
by the war and its after-effects, had 
by 1950 staged a remarkable recovery. 
To a large extent the revival of the 
country’s economic life was brought 
about by the efforts of an industrious 
and persevering population, willing to 
undergo heavy sacrifices in the interest 
of national recovery, and through the 
guidance of a stable, middle-of-the road 
Government which approached problems 
realistically. United States Marshall- 
Plan aid also played a part in assisting 
and speeding up the economic rebirth 
of the country. 

By the beginning of 1950 the results 
of Dutch efforts could be seen through- 
out the country. The devastated cities 
had been almost completely rebuilt. The 
inundated lands had been reclaimed and 
were again bearing rich crops. The im- 
portant prewar industries and a large 
number of new enterprises were working 
at full capacity. The great ports of the 
country were again filled with ships from 
all nations of the world. Although some 
shortages were still prevalent, the stores 
were stocked with many consumer goods 
at reasonable prices, almost as in prewar 
times. 

The general recovery was also reflected 
in the country’s most important eco- 
nomic activity, foreign trade. Imports 
had increased from 2.4 billion guilders * 
in 1946 to 5 billion in 1948 and 5.4 billion 
in 1949, and exports had increased from 
0.8 billion to 2.7 billion to 3.9 billion in 
the same years. The volume of trade 
also grew considerably, with the volume 
index for imports standing at 111 in 1949, 
and for exports at 150, on the basis of 
1948= 100. 

In the balance-of-payments field, the 
Netherlands’ deficit on current account 
declined steadily during this period, from 
1.5 billion guilders in 1947 to 957 million 
in 1948 and 253 million in 1949, thus 
alleviating certain inflationary pressures 
which were a threat to the economy of 
the country. In 1949 prices and wages 
were generally stable. The wholesale 
price index remained at 103 (1948=100) 
from the beginning of the year through 
September; the cost of living index actu- 
ally dropped from 223 to 216 (based on 
1938-39=100), and the industrial wage 
index, computed on the same base period, 
remained constant at 182. 

At the end of 1949, the population and 
the Government were hopeful that 1950 


‘The dollar rate of exchange of the guilder 
was $0.38 before September 20, 1949, and 
$0.26 thereafter. 
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would bring further improvement, espe- 
cially in the country’s balance of trade 
and, consequently, in its balance of pay- 
ments. 


Impact of Events in 1950 


Unfortunately, the events of 1950 
frustrated these expectations. In ac- 
cordance with international obligations, 
the Netherlands Government early in 
1950 had removed licensing restrictions 
from 60 percent of the volume of its im- 
ports from other Western European 
countries, within the framework of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation’s program for liberalizing 
intra-European trade. As a result, the 
volume of imports soon went up sharply. 
The volume of imports’ index figure in- 
creased from 117 at the end of 1949 to 136 
for the first quarter of 1950 and to 153 
for the second quarter (1948=100). At 
the same time, the index of import prices 
rose by 10 percent during the first 6 
months of 1950, whereas the index of ex- 
port prices declined from 103 in January 
to 97 in June, 1950. Thus, the Nether- 
lands terms of trade worsened consider- 
ably. Nevertheless, Netherlands au- 
thorities were not too alarmed by these 





Credit for the cover picture on this 
week’s issue of Forei¢GN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY goes to ScHURMAN. The 
picture was made available to the 
WEEKLY through the courtesy of The 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. } @ 











developments, in view of the rather 
stable monetary situation inside the 
country. They anticipated an early end 
to commercial stockpiling and a decrease 
in consumers’ demand (mainly for soft 
consumers’ goods) once the prewar as- 
sortment and volume of goods were again 
available in the stores on a continuing 
basis. 

The outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
however, accentuated the trend which 
had set in with trade liberalization. Fear 
of shortages in imported raw materials 
and of further price increases led to the 
placing of large-scale orders on the part 
of industry and business, while the gen- 
eral public continued on an intensified 
buying spree. Import prices rose 18 per- 
cent from January to December 1950. 
The export price index, on the other 
hand, continued to decline through Sep- 
tember 1950, when it stood at 90 as com- 
pared with 103 in January, and climbed 
only very slowly back to its January 1950 
level. At the same time, the increased 
demand for imported goods and the 
higher import prices affected the volume 
of exports by slowing down industrial 
expansion in the export industries. The 
volume index of exports dropped from 
190 at the end of 1949 to 180 in mid- 
1950. Thereafter, the volume increased 
and the volume index for exports for the 
whole year stood at 206—an increase of 
37 percent over the preceding year; how- 
ever, this was not nearly enough to com- 
pensate for the greater volume of higher- 
priced imports. On balance, the terms 
of trade had deteriorated, with a telling 
effect on the Netherlands balance of pay- 
ments, which for 1950 showed a current 
account deficit of 1,106 million guilders— 
the largest deficit since the inception of 
the Marshall Plan. 

At the beginning of 1951 the trend of 
increased imports still continued, while 
the volume and value of exports re- 
mained about the same as during the lat- 
ter part of 1950. The gap in the balance 
of trade again widened, with monthly 
trade deficits during the first quarter of 
1951 averaging about 260 million guilders. 





The Frico Works at Leeuwarden is one of the largest producers of cheese and butter in 


the Netherlands. 


Its canned condensed milk is exported all over the world. 











Factory building of The Philips Works, 
manufacturer of incandescent lamps, 
radio tubes, and receiving sets, ranks 


among the largest plants in the 
Net erlands. 


The ratio of exports to imports was only 
68 percent in the first quarter of 1951, 
compared with 78 percent in the last 
quarter of 1950. 

In a country as dependent on imports 
as is the Netherlands, the increases in 
prices of imported goods were almost im- 
mediately reflected in a strong rise in 
domestic prices. The wholesale price 
level—which, mainly because of devalua- 
tion of the guilder in September 1949, 
had risen to 110 in December 1949 (1948= 
100) and had then remained fairly con- 
stant throughout most of 1950—went up 
to 144 by March 1951. The cost-of-living 
index increased from 226 in December 
1949 to 249 in December 1950. By the 
middle of April 1951 it had risen another 
9 percent. The industrial wage index, 
which stood at 109 on December 31, 1949, 
rose to 126 on March 31, 1951 (1948=100). 

In addition to these inflationary de- 
velopments, the new Government which 
came into power in March 1951 had to 
face additional problems affecting the 
economic stability of the country. One 
problem was the Netherlands rearma- 
ment program, which necessitated a con- 
siderable increase in the 1951 military 
budget; another was the probability that 
United States financial assistance would 
not be forthcoming in the same amounts 
as in previous years. 


The “Action Program” 


The new Netherlands Government in 
March 1951, immediately undertook a 
program designed to overcome the grave 
dangers which confronted the Nether- 
lands economy. Recognizing that an in- 
crease in production sufficient to combat 
inflation would have to be of such mag- 
nitude as to be impossible to achieve in 
the short time available, the Govern- 
ment concentrated its efforts on meas- 
ures to hold down or reduce consump- 
tion and to restrict both private and pub- 
lic investments. The more important 


t 





proposals of the Government may be 
summarized as follows: 

Additional defense expenditures were 
to be financed by a Government loan of 
250 million guilders and by new taxes 
with an estimated yield of 245 million 
guilders annually. 

The Budget was to be cut in a number 
of places to save about 220 million guil- 
ders (including 45 million guilders to be 
saved by a decrease in food subsidies). 

The private building program (which 
must be approved by the Government) 
was to be reduced by 310 million guilders. 

Public investments involving projects 
costing more than 100,000 guilders were 
to be made only if the approval of a 
“Public Organizations Central Invest- 
ment Committee” were granted. 

Bank credits to individuals, which as 
early as December 1950 had already been 
made subject to stringent limitations, 
were to be further restricted by increas- 
ing the rate of interest to 4 percent for 
bills of exchange and to 4! percent for 
promissory notes. 

Finally, measures were to be taken to 
accelerate collection of tax arrears. 


Evaluation of Program 


The outstanding characteristic of this 
program was that it did not attempt di- 
rect intervention in the economic life of 
the nation through measures such as 
rationing, price control, control of in- 
vestment, and over-all restriction of im- 
ports; instead, it attempted to achieve 
its aims by measures of a monetary and 
financial nature. This approach merits 
special mention, since the Netherlands 
Government has still the power to apply 
any of the above-mentioned methods of 
direct controls without prior approval by 
Parliament. 

The members of that body cooperated 
wholeheartedly, wherever parliamentary 
sanction of individual aspects of the 
Government’s program was required. 
New tax laws were speedily enacted. 


Taxes on income and capital were in- 
creased, and the sales and luxury tax 
laws were revised to subject a large num- 
ber of commodities to higher tax rates. 
In addition, the rates of the corporation 
tax and of the motor-vehicle tax were 
substantially increased. 

No figures are available at present as 
to the 1951 yield of these new taxes and 
tax increases. From a comparison of 
total tax collections in the 11-month pe- 
riods of 1950 and 1951 (4.6 and 5.3 billion 
guilders, respectively), it appears that 
the Government goal may have been rea- 
lized during that part of 1951 in which 
these taxes became effective. 

The proposed reduction in subsidies 
was actually much more incisive than is 
indicated by the figure of 45 million 
guilders by which the food program was 
to be cut. Subsidies are now limited toa 
strict ceiling of 175 million guilders per 
year. In previous years, when the ceil- 
ing was flexible, subsidies had been paid 
up to 500 million guilders annually. The 
ceiling now in effect means an actual 
savings of 250 million to 275 million 
guilders. 

Lower subsidies, of course, meant 
higher prices to the consumer. Labor 
insisted, therefore, on a wage increase 
which was granted in April 1951. It 
amounted to 5 percent, although higher 
domestic food prices and the rise in im- 
port prices had sent up the cost-of-living 
index figure 10 percent between the be- 
ginning of 1951 and mid-April. The 
agreement with labor reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the largest group of 
the population by 5 percent—an im- 
portant step toward a planned general 
reduction of consumption by this 
amount. 

Probably one of the most difficult de- 
cisions the Government had to make 
was to restrict investments by about 25 
percent. Since the end of the war, 
Netherlands leaders, both in Govern- 
ment and industry, had urged an ex- 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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The combination of agriculture and dairy land is quite common in the Province of 
Friesland in the northern part of the Netherlands. 
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Australian Group Desires 
U. S. Canned-Food Samples 


The Food Technology Association, a divi- 
sion of the Chamber of Manufactures of 
New South Wales, Australia, is reported to 
be interested in obtaining samples of canned 
foods for purposes of comparison with simi- 
lar Australian products, with a view to 
influencing improvement in the latter. The 
comparisons for consumer preference are 
made by panel groups in which buyers, con- 
sumers, and technologists participate. The 
Association is particularly interested in 
canned peaches, apricots, pears, sheep 
tongues, and soups (especially cream of 
chicken and cream of asparagus). 

Prevailing conditions cf dollar-exchange 
shortage and domestic production, of course, 
preclude the possibility of any immediate 
benefits accruing to United States produc- 
ers who would provide such samples. How- 
ever, the Association is of the opinion that 
publicity resulting from such food compari- 
sons would arouse favorable disposition to- 
ward the products of any United States 
manufacturers who might desire to estab- 
lish canning-factory branches in Australia. 

Manufacturers in a position to be of as- 
sistance to the Association are invited to 
communicate with or send samples to the 
Technical Secretary, Food Technology Asso- 
ciation, 12 O’Connell Street, Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia. 


Ambulances Needed 
By Ceylon 


Ceylon’s Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services invites bids, until April 1, 1952, for 
the supply and delivery of 19 motor am- 
bulances required to transport patients in 
various areas of the country. These am- 
bulances should be constructed to withstand 
rough usage, and should be equipped with 
14- to 22-horsepower, 4-cylinder engines, 
with body length 8’6’’ to 10’; Width 6’ to 
6'6’’; and height 5’ to 5’6’’. 

Further information concerning specifica- 
tions is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be mailed direct to The Chair- 
man of the Tender Board, Ministry of Health 
and Local Government, P. O. Box 500, 
Colombo, Ceylon, prior to the date noted 
above. 


Power Equipment for 
Jammu and Kashmir 


Quotations and delivery terms for the 
supply of power-generating equipment for 
three power stations are urgently requested 
by the Chief Engineer, Irrigation Depart- 
ment, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 
Srinagar, Kashmir. The power stations are 
to be constructed at Seer, Panchpora, and 
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Marbug (altitudes 5,200 to 5,400 feet) in 
the Kashmir State. 

The power generated will be used for do- 
mestic and small industrial loads except for 
Panchpora Station, where it will be utilized 
mainly for lift irrigation. Transmitting dis- 
tance for each station is 10 to 15 miles, with 
the possibility that the stations may be con- 
nected later to form a single grid system. 
Proposed generation-transmission voltage is 
6.6 kv. En route the power will be stepped 
down from 6.6 kv./400 230; equipment, three- 
phase, 50 cycles. 

It is stated that foreign exchange and im- 
port licenses can be arranged by the Kashmir 
Government; and that further particulars 
may be obtained by writing direct to the 
Chief Engineer. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Cairo Extends Bid 
Deadline for Cable 


The Cairo Electricity and Gas Administra- 
tion in Egypt has extended until May 1, 1952, 
the period for receipt of bids covering the 
supply and delivery of cables required by the 
Administration. This date is an extension 
of the February 8 deadline originally set for 
this procurement. 

As noted in an earlier announcement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY (January 28, 
1952), tender forms and specifications are 
obtainable, subject to a charge of $5.75, from 
the Egyptian Embassy, Bureau of the Egyp- 
tian Commercial Counsellor, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 
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Editor’s Note 

The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interests in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
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ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
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Market Sought for 
Ryukyu Silk Fabric 


Ryukyuan craftsmen reportedly are inter- 
ested in developing a market in the United 
States for a fabric known as Tsumugi silk, 
into which designs, based on original draw- 
ings, are woven. The manufacturing proc- 
ess, including the preparation and dyeing 
of the thread, is said to be done entirely by 
hand. 

Representative samples of the Tsumugi 
silk, together with a set of photographs illus- 
trating the main manufacturing processes 
and a narrative description of the industry, 
are available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the President, O’Shima Tsumugi Seisan 
Kumiai, Naze-city, Amami Gunto, Ryukyu 
Island. This organization is an association 
established to improve, standardize, and in- 
spect production, as well as to assist its mem- 
bers in obtaining raw materials and selling 
the finished fabric. 


Additional Equipment for 
Damodar Valley Corporation 


Bids are invited until April 15, 1952, by the 
Damodar Valley Corporation, Calcutta, India, 
for the fabrication, supply, and installation 
of a traveling portal crane for handling gates 
and stop logs at the Konar Dam Project. 

One set of specifications, including draw- 
ings, is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


U. S. Investment 
Opportunity in Turkey 


American capital and technical participa- 
tion are invited by a Turkish firm in con- 
nection with the contemplated establish- 
ment in the Izmir district of a plant for the 
production of pure chrome, chrome dyes, and 
chrome salt. 

The firm, which engages in importing and 
marketing industrial chemical products, 
states that large quantities of chrome ore 
are available locally. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Muhittin ve Ekrem Iscimenler 
Kollektif Sirketi, Kemeralti Anafartalar 
Gaddesi No. 111/52, Izmir, Turkey. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Ernest J. Bursteen (sole repre- 
sentative), 118 Bayswater Road, London, 
W.2, offers to license for production in the 
United States a process for dyeing, cleaning, 
and reconditioning fabrics and leather. It is 
reported that upholstery, fitted carpets, 
tapestries, gobelins, etc., need not be re- 
moved, but are cleaned as well as dyed in 
situ. Cleaning and dyeing may be done in 
one single operation, with no shrinkage or 
loss of shape to fabrics. Firm states that 
machinery is not required, nor is it a spray- 
ing or air-brush process. Further informa- 
tion is available on a loan basis. 

2. England—Elgar Machine Tool Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of machine tools and acces- 
sories), Hampton Trading Estate, Hampton 
Road, Hanworth, Middlesex, is interested in 
obtaining United States patents, processes, 
and technical information for the manu- 
facture and distribution in the United King- 
dom of American machine tools and acces- 
sories for which its facilities are suitable or 
adaptable. 

3. England—Grundy (Teddington), Ltd. 
(metalworkers and engineers), Somerset 
Works, Elmtree Road, Teddington, Middx., 
wishes to obtain United States license for 
the manufacture and distribution in Eng- 
land, of products (with or without incor- 
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Location of German Firms 


The Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce are prepared to fur- 
nish to United States concerns informa- 
tion regarding the location of German 
firms in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many or Soviet Zone of Germany. U. S. 
firms desiring such information are re- 
quested to contact the nearest Field 
Office. 











poration of essential U. S. manufactured 
components) in the light engineering field 
within its own capabilities and that of as- 
sociated industries, and in proprietary 
articles of laboratory equipment which can 
be associated with its own products. Firm 
states it has its own tool room, degreasing, 
bonderizing, and stove enameling equipment; 
gas, arc, and Argon arc welding; spot and 
stud welding. 

4. France—Les Produits Dentaires Thermo- 
plastiques (manufacturer of thermoplastic 
dental products), 6 Rue des Braves, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), wishes to license an 
American firm with exclusive manufacturing 
and distributing rights in the United States 
to a new technique for the temporary obtura- 
tion of dental cavities and temporary fillings. 
Firm states the automatic apparatus assures 
perfect aseptia and instantaneous obturation 
for the temporary closing of cavities. It also 
claims to have perfected a new cement for 
fillings which operate 10 times faster, and 
in equal proportion gives 10 times more 
obturation, than cements previously used. 

5. France—Les Produits Agricoles du Nord, 
S. A. (manufacturer of casein base products, 
fish glues, plastic wood, and wood wax), 
Wignehies (Nord), is interested in being 
licensed by a United States firm for the pro- 
duction in France of synthetic resin glues. 
Firm states that it recently purchased 
equipment, including vacuum concentra- 
tors, with the intention of making its own 
brand of synthetic resin glue. The process 
has proved inferior and commercially unex- 
ploitable. Firm states it would consider any 
type of financial agreement, and would be 
willing to assume the status of a subsidiary. 

6. Greece—Arjoumanides Bros. (manufac- 
turer of embroidered textile products, Veni- 
zelou Street No. 44, Salonica, is interested 
in entering into licensing arrangements with 
American firms for the production in the 
United States of embroidered articles, such 
as women’s blouses, dresses, and nightgowns; 
children’s clothes; tea sets, tablecloths and 
napkins, curtains, pillows for couches, and 
couch covers. Firm states it would be will- 
ing to invest its processes, techniques, ma- 
chinery, and services, if necessary. 

7. Greece—Ice Cream Industry Olympos 
(manufacturer of ice cream and dairy prod- 
ucts), 42 Stathmos Street, Salonica, is in- 
terested in entering into licensing or 
partnership agreements with American firms 
in order to modernize its techniques and 
processes and increase its ice cream produc- 
tion. Also, firm wishes to obtain American 
patents, processes, techniques, machinery, 
and services, for the production in Greece 
of pasteurized milk and other dairy products. 

8. Italy—Raffaello Bagnoli & C. (manu- 
facturer of machinery and equipment for 
sugar refineries), 152 Via Pisana, Florence, 
is interested in obtaining United States cap- 
ital, patents, processes, and techniques, for 
the manufacture in Italy of up-to-date ma- 


chinery and equipment used in sugar 
refineries. 
9. Italy—Industria Prodotti Opoterapici 


(manufacturer of pharmaceutical special- 
ties), 16 If Via Emilia Ponente, Bologna, is 
interested in being licensed with American 
patents, processes, and techniques, for the 
manufacture and distribution in Italy of 
pharmaceutical products. 





10. Italy—Silos-Brevetti Frigieri 


(manu- 
facturer of agricultural equipment), Via 
Farini 61, Modena, is interested in licens- 
ing an American firm to manufacture in the 
United States a mechanical silo for the open- 


air storage of fodder. Alternatively, firm 
would sell its patent covering this silo. Fur- 
ther information and photographs are avail- 
able on a loan basis. 

11. Italy—Officina Zanetti (manufacturer 
of machine tools), 79 Via S. Donato, Bologna, 
offers to license for production in the United 
States variable speed drives for general pur- 
poses, particularly suitable for lathes and 
other machine-tool drives on which load and 
performance requirements are very severe. 
Firm states that some of the variable speed 
drives have been experimentally applied to 
old lathes and have been running satisfac- 
torily for over a year, requiring no further 
alignment and showing no signs of wear. 
Severe tests have proved that the production 
increase for lathes averages 30 percent and 
in some cases has reached 100 percent. 

13. Netherlands—N. V. Vulpenhouderfab- 
riek “Union,” (manufacturer of fountain 
pens), Rijswijksweg 512, The Hague, is in- 
terested in being licensed by an American 
firm with its patents, processes, and tech- 
niques, for the manufacture in the Nether- 
lands of well-known trade-marked fountain 
pens. Firm states its present capacity is 
10,000 fountain pens per month, and it has 
ample possibilities for expansion, if neces- 
sary. It is reported that the Netherlands 
firm would manufacture the pens according 
to the particular American style under the 
trade name, and sell the whole production 
to the former or present importer-represen- 
tative in the Netherlands and other Western 
European countries, against payment of a 
royalty to the American manufacturer. The 
fountain-pen business in the Netherlands 
reportedly is based largely on the sale of 
advertised, trade-marked brands, most of 
which were introduced at great expense for 
a number of years preceding the war. It is 
believed that if Western European dealers 
could again bring in the reputed and well- 
introduced pens, the average customer would 
not care whether these are made in the 
United States or the Netherlands, and this 
would serve to continue the market estab- 
lished prior to present import restrictions 
in the Netherlands. 





Import Opportunities 


14. Belgium—Travaux Métalliques de 
Boom, S. A. (exporter, manufacturer), Boom- 
Antwerp, offers to export excavating and 
hoisting machinery. One set of illustrated 
pamphlets (in French) may be obtained on 
a loan basis. 

15. Canada—Pacific Pharmaco Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 144 Water Street, Van- 
couver, B. C., offers for export a sinus remedy, 
“NEVO”, packaged in l-ounce units and in 
12-unit display cartons. Firm seeks an 
agent-promoter, or will license manufactur- 
ing rights. It is claimed that ingredients of 
the sinus remedy are of U. S. P. standard, 
and that the product affords permanent 
relief from sinusitis, being sold on a money- 
back guarantee. 

16. Denmark—A. B. C. Hansen Comp. A/S 
(manufacturer, exporter), Industribygnin- 
gen, Copenhagen V., offers to export and 
seeks agent for entire United States for com- 
bined sugar-beet and potato harvesters, with 
and without loading elevator. Illustrated 
brochure available on a loan basis. 

17. Denmark—Heinz Michaelis-Jena (ex- 
port merchant), 27 Mylius Erichsens Allé, 
Hellerup, Copenhagen, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for milking machines with 
vacuum pump and engine. As firm has had 
no previous experience in shipping to the 
United States, it would appreciate approp- 
riate shipping instructions. 

18. Denmark—Tage Urban Schouboe (ex- 
port merchant), 7 Skyttegade, Copenhagen 
N., offers on an outright sale basis three 
different types of screw bases for small elec- 
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tric-light bulbs. As firm has had no previous 
experience in shipping to the United States, 
shipping instructions would be appreciated. 
Representative samples with price informa- 
tion available on a loan basis. 

19. Denmark—Jens Sorensen (exporter, 
commission merchant, agent specializing in 
various food items such as canned goods, 
bakers’ sundries, and cheese), Postbox 15, 
Svendborg, wishes to act as buying agent for 
United States importers. 

20. England—James M. Curtis (manufac- 
turer), 30 Farm Road, Edgware, Middlesex, 
offers on an outright sale basis “Savoy” tin- 
plate tubes (funnel-shaped) for use by pastry 
and kitchen chefs and confectioners. Set of 
samples of various sizes available on a loan 
basis. 

21. England—Dri-Vapour (Diffusers), Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 414/416 Kennington Road, 
London, S. E. 11, offers on an outright sale 
basis a “Surran” diffuser, a wall attachment 
for disinfecting in homes, hospitals, farm 
buildings, and other structures. Descriptive 
leaflet with price information available on a 
loan basis. 

22. England—A. Elks & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, sole export agent for the Swedish 
manufacturer), 16 Muswell Hill Road, Lon- 
don, N. 6, offers on an outright sale basis 
Swedish biscuits. Illustrated leaflet with 
price list available on a loan basis. 

23. England—Exbury Estates (grower), 
Exbury, Nr. Southampton, Hampshire, Eng- 
land, offers on an outright sale basis rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas, and orchids. 

24. England—I. R. L. Products, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of electrical accessories, appliances, 
heating elements), No. 5 Factory, Upper Bris- 
tol Road, Bath, Somerset, offers on an out- 
right sale basis 450- and 750-watt mica iron 
elements. 

25. England—Jeanne Paget (designer and 
maker), 4 Brompton Square, London, S. W. 
4, offers on an outright sale basis to high- 
class retail stores and specialty shops in the 
United States exclusive, original, hand-made 
hats for women, made from best materials. 

26. England—Weldaform, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of wire and metal goods), 81 Wenlock 
Street, Luton, Bed., offers on an outright sale 
basis numerous designs of brass-plated 
handbag frames, 14, 16, and 18 cm. 

27. France—J. Dupont & Co. (distiller, 
wholesaler, and exporter), Cognac, Charente, 
wishes to sell direct to established wine and 
spirit importers only, or through sales 
agent(s) specialized in the product, first- 
quality cognac brandies, 5 to 50 years of 
age and over, packed in wooden cases con- 
taining 12 bottles of 0.75 centileters each, or 
24 split bottles. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Mr. Paul Enault, Export Agent, 
55 Rue de Bayeux, Caen, Calvados, France. 

28. France—Les Silices Industrielles de 
France (wholesaler, export merchant), Gru- 
chet-le-Valasse (Seine-Inferieure), offers to 
export and seeks agent for unlimited quanti- 
ties of round flint pebbles for the ceramic 
industry, sorted in all sizes; calcined or crude 
silica flour for molding and foundry indus- 
tries; and silez for sand blast abrasives. Firm 
requests shipping instructions regarding cus- 
tomary packing units. Samples will be fur- 
nished by French firm on request. 

29. France—Etablissements S. E. R. A. L. 
(Société d’Editions Religieuses et Articles de 
Lourdes), (manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, exporter), 6, Rue du Docteur-Dozous, 
Lourdes, Hautes-Pyrénées, offers to export 
direct, or through agent, good-quality reli- 
gious articles and souvenirs from Lourdes, 
such as silver, enamel, or metal medals, and 
metal and plastic statuettes or figurines. 
Firm states that these articles of medium 
price will be manufactured to order. Set of 
photographs available on a loan basis. 

30. Germany—Erich Dieckmann, Metall- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), 18 Gruener 
Talstrasse, Gruene Kr. Iserlohn/Westfalen, 
wishes to export and seeks regional agents 
in the United States for light metal building 
fittings. As firm has had no previous ex- 
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perience in shipping to the United States, 
pertinent shipping instructions would be 
appreciated. Illustrated leafiet and price 
list available on a loan basis. 

31. Germany—Elberfelder Textilwerke AG. 
(manufacturer), 154 Friedrich-Ebert-Strasse, 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, desires to export and 
seeks agents in southern, midwestern, and 
western States for pure wool worsted cloth. 
Representative samples with price informa- 
tion available on a loan basis. 

32. Germany—Englert & Solvie, Besteck- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 23 Bergstrasse, Post- 
fach 75, Mettmann/NRW, seeks United States 
market for stainless steel cutlery. Set of 
illustrated leaflets available on a loan basis. 

33. Germany—‘Fuchskopf” Kleiderfabrik, 
Inh. Walter K. Fuchs (manufacturer), 
Stifterstrasse, Memmingen/Allgaeu, Bavaria, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for Bavarian 
style clothing, such as dresses, “dirndl” 
skirts, and blouses. As firm has had no 
previous experience in shipping to the United 
States, appropriate shipping instructions are 
requested. Photograph available on a loan 
basis. 

34. Germany—Lederfabrik Karl Hase G. 
m. b. H. (manufacturer), 39 Ulmenstrasse, 
Wilhelmshaven, seeks United States market 
and agent for leather gloves and mittens for 
industrial workers, especially in the iron, 
steel, and transportation industries. Any 
shipping instructions considered necessary 
will be appreciated. 

35. Germany—Hermann Hilmer, Mas- 
chinen- und Schleifscheibenfabrik (manu- 
facturer), 83 Annenstrasse, Postfach 122, 
Witten-Ruhr., wishes to export and seeks 
regional agents for various kinds of ma- 
chines, including iron and metal grinding 
and lapping machines. Pertinent shipping 
instructions would be appreciated. Set of 
illustrated pamphlets (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis. 

36. Germany—Berthold Lindner (exporter, 
manufacturer), 12 Gewerbe Strasse, Kauf- 
beuren-Neugablonz, Bavaria, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for all types of Gablonz 
imitation jewelry, imitation stones, buttons, 
beads, and cut crystal for chandeliers. 

37. Germany—Maschinenfabrik K. A. Nie- 
haus (manufacturer), 6 In den Diken, Dus- 
seldorf-Rath, seeks United States market 
and agent for machines for the cable and 
wire-rope industry. As firm has had no 
previous experience in shipping to the United 
States, pertinent shipping instructions would 
be appreciated. Set of pamphlets available 
on a loan basis. 

38. Germany—August Rabeneick G. m. b. 
H. (manufacturer), 80 Friedrichsdorfer 
Strasse, Brackwede i. W., offers on an out- 
right sale basis 5,000 bicycles and 1,000 
motorcycles per month. Set of illustrated 
leaflets available on a loan basis. 

39. Germany—Joseph Rupprecht o. H. G. 
(manufacturer), 31 Obere Pirkheimerstrasse, 
Nuernberg, Bavaria, offers on an outright 
sale basis kitchen utensils, including spring 
scales, coffee mills, and potato ricers. De- 
scriptive leaflet available on a loan basis. 

40. Germany—Sig. Simon & Sohn (manu- 
facturer), 39 Kulmbacherstrasse, Bad Ber- 
neck, Fichtelgebirge, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis all types of glassware, 
such as cut lead crystal glass (specialties) , 
vases, plates, and dresser sets. Set of pho- 
tographs with price information available 
on a loan basis. 

41. Germany—J. D. von Hagen (manufac- 
turer), 20 Stefanstrasse, Iserlohn, offers to 
export and seeks agent for locks and fittings. 
Set of illustrated leaflets available on a loan 
basis. 

42. Germany—Wwe. Wilh. von Hagen, 
Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer), Gerlin- 
ger Weg, Iserlohn, seeks United States mar- 
ket for various types of lighting fixtures. 
Set of illustrated catalogs with price lists 
(in German) available on a loan basis. 

43. Germany—Herm. Wiemann & Co. 
(manufacturer), 39 Muehlenstrasse, Gevels- 
berg i. W., wishes to export and seeks agent 
for all kinds of metal fittings, including 


hardware, door and window fittings, hinges, 
springs, and pulleys. As firm has had no 
previous experience in shipping to the 
United States, pertinent shipping instruc- 
tions would be appreciated. Descriptive 
catalog with price information (in German) 
available on a loan basis. 

44. Iran — Tijaretkhaneh Rahimzadeh 
Khoyi (export merchant, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer), Haji Haidar Khoyi, Karkhaneh 
Kebritsaz Momtaz, Tabriz, offers on an out- 
right sale basis 250 metric tons annually of 
first-grade, cleaned castor beans. Specifica- 
tions: approximately %’’ long, %4’’ wide, 
346’ thick. 

45. Italy—Eliseo Arata (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Cicagna (Genoa), offers on an out- 
right sale basis, or will appoint an agent for 
the following commodities, in monthly 
quantities as stated: Billiard table slate, 100 
units; electrical and building slate, 50 tons; 
and blackboard slate, 40,000. Pertinent in- 
structions as to packing, shipment, U. S. 
import requirements, as well as any other 
information, would be appreciated. 

46. Italy—R. E. N. Rappresentanze Estere e 
Nazionali (commission merchant), 33 via 
Ricasoli, Florence, offers on an outright sale 
basis, or would act as commission agent and 
resident buyer in Italy for, artistic glass and 
glass for industrial use, as well as pottery 
and artistic earthenware articles. 

47. Italy—Sugherificio [{taliano S. R. L. 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), Piazza 
Crispi, 3, Milan (201), wishes to export 7-ply 
champagne corks for use by manufacturers 
of sparkling wines, champagne, etc. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

48. Merico — Latin-American Exporters 
(commission merchant), 8a. y Bravo, Mata- 
mores, Tamps., offers on an outright sale 
basis refined glycerin, 30° boumé, prefer- 
ably in 25-ton carloads. 

49. Netherlands—Van Dyk, Van Lienden 
& Co., N. V. (export merchant), 156 de Laires- 
sestraat, Amsterdam, offers to export and 
seeks agent for first-quality hand tools. 
Firm states that samples will be made avail- 
able to interested firms. Illustrated catalog 
may be obtained on a loan basis, 

50. Scotland—Davidson-Baxter Co., Ltd. 
(export merchant), 52 Leith Walk, Edin- 
burgh, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
pointing, brick gaging, molders’ and plaster- 
ers’ trowels. Firm states that 1,500 of each 
type are available for immediate delivery, 
and thereafter 250 weekly. 

51. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Taka (export 
agent), 19 Stureplan, Stockholm, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for aluminum spice 
shovels for use by grocers and in households, 
and for miscellaneous purposes. Firm also 
manufactures according to buyer’s specifica- 
tions small aluminum castings and miscel- 
laneous fittings. Price list available on a 
loan basis. 

52. Union of South Africa—James Wallace 
Grieve (formerly I. E. S. Engineering (Pty.) 
Ltd.), (manufacturer’s representative), 6 
Cam Building, 2 Simmonds Street, Johannes- 
burg, seeks U. S. market and agent for in- 
dustrial gloves finished in chrome leather, 
standard and reinforced types, with cuffs 
ranging from 1\%%’’ to 16’’ in length and 
heavy palms, as well as reversible gloves and 
gauntlets. Firm has had no experience in 
shipping to the United States, and would 
appreciate pertinent instructions. Price list 
available on request. 


Export Opportunities 


53. Belgium—Carburants et Goudrons de 
Forest S. A. (importer, exporter, manufac- 
turer of coal byproducts, benzol, naphtha- 
lene, and chemical products), Rue des Car- 
burants, Forest-Brussels, wishes direct pur- 
chase quotations for first-quality motor oils. 

54. Belgium—Travaux Métalliques de 
Boom, S. A. (manufacturer, exporter), Boom- 
Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations for 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE RATE FOR EXPORTS OF FROZEN 
COOKED BEEF REVISED UPWARD 


The Argentine Central Bank announced on 
February 27, 1952, that the preferential ex- 
change rate of 7.50 pesos per dollar would 
henceforth be applied to exports of frozen 
cooked beef; the previous rate was 5.00 pesos 
per dollar. 

Applicable exchange rates remain 7.50 
pesos per dollar for canned meats and 5.00 
pesos per dollar for chilled, frozen, and cured 
meats. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BEER, WINE: EXCISE TAXES MODIFIED 


The excise taxes on beer and wine im- 
ported into Austria have been changed by 
two Federal laws of December 15, 1951, pub- 
lished in the Amtsblatt der Oesterreichis- 
chen Finanzverwaltung of February 6, 1952. 

The new basic tax rate for imported beer 
is fixed at 63 Austrian schillings per hec- 
toliter (1 schilling—US$0.047; 1 hectoliter 
26.418 gallons). This rate, however, is re- 
duced by one-half for so-called Einfachbier 
(plain beer), and increased by one-half for 
so-called Starkbier (strong beer). Plain beer 
contains a strength in wort of 3 to 6.5 per- 
cet, and strong beer has a strength in wort 
in excess of 16 percent. 

The new tax rate for imported wine is fixed 
at 50 Austrian schillings per hectoliter. 
(Further details on wine-tax regulations are 
outlined in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 19, 1951.) 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH 
SWITZERLAND 


A protocol to the existing Austro-Swiss 
trade agreements of August 17, 1946, was 
signed on February 7, 1952, and made valid 
for a period of 1 year, according to a dispatch 
of February 11 from the U. S. Legation in 
Bern. 

Under the terms of the agreement, im- 
port quotas are fixed for Austrian imports 
from Switzerland, which will include some 
agricultural products, machinery, apparatus, 
and instruments. Swiss watches will be im- 
ported into Austria under general import 
provisions and do not figure in the detailed 
commodity list. 

No quota list has been established for Aus- 
trian deliveries to Switzerland. 


CERTAIN TEMPORARY IMPORT-DUTY 
REDUCTIONS ABOLISHED 


The Austrian Minister of Finance increased 
as of February 16, 1952, the import duties 
on a number of items which previously had 
been reduced, according to the Austrian 
Chamber of Commerce publication Interna- 
tionale Wirtschaft of February 15. 
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Under the new regulation, 


most changes 
raised the rates of duties to the level of 
conventional rates under the General Agree- 


ment on Tariffs and Trade. The principal 
items affected by the change are certain 


foods, including dried raisins and dried 
plums, honey, and fruit juices; rubber 
goods; iron and steel products, including 


pipe, roller bearings, tools, metalware; alu- 
minum and its alloys; nonferrous sheets and 
plates; machinery and apparatus; passenger 
automobiles; typewriters and calculating 
machines; and some chemicals. 

(Further details may be obtained from 
the European Division, OIT, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
May 15, 1950, January 1, 1951, and March 
26, 1951, for previous reports on the subject.) 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH NORWAY 


A protocol to the trade agreement of No- 
vember 27, 1948, between Austria and Nor- 
way was signed on January 19, 1952, and 
made valid until December 31, according to 
the Austrian Chamber of Commerce publica- 
tion Die Wiener Handelskammer of Febru- 
ary 2. 

Austro-Norwegian quota lists are estab- 
lished for nonliberalized commodities and 
for articles in the importation of which 
either trade partner has a special interest. 

Norway’s principal exports to Austria are 
to be fish products, fats and oils, hides and 
skins, ferro-alloys, and some chemicals. The 
principal products to be shipped from Aus- 
tria to Norway are textiles, furs, rubber and 
leather goods, glassware, various iron and 
steel products, and passementerie items. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
4, 1951, for previous report on this subject.) 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA EFFECTIVE 


A new l-year trade agreement between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia was initialed on 
January 25, 1952, and made effective retro- 
actively as of November 1, 1951, according to 
a report in the Austrian Chamber of Com- 
merce publication Die Wiener Handelskam- 
mer of February 9, 1952. The agreement 
provides for Austrian exports to a value of 
about $33,000,000 and Czechoslovak counter- 
deliveries to the equivalent of %30,400,000, 
the difference to be made up by transit 
freight and other services. 

Czechoslovakia’s principal exports to Aus- 
tria will be the following: Agricultural prod- 
ucts, including sugar, hops, barley, oats, 
hogs, and eggs; beer; bed feathers; furniture 
parts; coal; paraffin; paper products; textiles, 
including rayon stockings; hides and skins; 
rubber products; earthenware, glass and 
porcelain; abrasives; various iron and steel 
products; all kinds of machinery and ap- 
paratus; instruments; automotive vehicles; 
various chemicals. 

The principal products to be shipped from 
Austria to Czechoslovakia are the following: 
Agricultural products, including apples, wine, 
salt; lumber and wood products; gypsum, 
graphite, magnesite; paper products; tex- 
tiles; rubber products; pig iron, various iron 
and steel products, many metal products; 





all sorts of machinery and apparatus; 
instruments; electrical and radio equip- 
ment; parts for automotive vehicles; some 
chemicals. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 5, 1951, for previous report on the 
subject.) 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS MODIFIED 


The import restrictions imposed in the 
Belgian Congo on November 30, 1951, con- 
tinue to be liberalized by new announce- 
ments of the Direction de _  1’Economie 
General. These restrictions were originally 
imposed because of the transportation con- 
gestion. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
issues of December 24, 1951, and January 14 
and 21, 1952). In this connection, the U. S. 
Consulate General at Leopoldville has re- 
ported that effective February 11 the exist- 
ing restrictions on imports of machines and 
mechanical devices were removed. 

The goods remaining in category C, or 
those that continue subject to import con- 
trols, are as follows: Lime and cement, sheet 
metal, structural shapes (iron), reinforcing 
iron, miscellaneous tubes and pipes, and 
metal hangers (warehouses). Favorable de- 
velopments in transportation conditions 
have permitted the removal of import re- 
strictions on other goods formerly included 
in category C. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PACKAGED BACON FRom U. S. AND CANADA 
PERMITTED ENTRY 


Sliced bacon in half-pound and pound 
packages from the United States and Canada 
is permitted entry into Bermuda, begin- 
ning on March 10, 1952, by Government 
Notice No. 107-1952, dated February 25, and 
published in the Bermuda Gazette of 
March 1. 


ORANGES FOR HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 
IMPORTED FROM DOLLAR SOURCES 


Oranges for hotels and guest houses only 
may now be imported into Bermuda from 
dollar sources, by Government Notice No. 
108-1952, dated February 25, 1952, and pub- 
lished in the Bermuda Gazette on March 1. 


Brazil 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 1951 


The Brazilian economy continued to show 
progress in 1951, following the record reached 
by many of its phases in 1950. Industrial 
development was notable, limited only by a 
power shortage, import controls, and scar- 
cities of some raw materials and certain 
types of machinery. The phenomenal 
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growth of the city of Sao Paulo was un- 
abated, reflecting this trend. Other cities, 
like Belo Horizonte, the capital of the State 
of Minas Gerais, also showed marked de- 
velopment. Progress on the Paulo Affonso 
power project on the Sao Francisco River, 
which will serve a large part of northeastern 
Brazil, was reported satisfactory. 

A drought during the year affected both 
cotton and coffee. Prices on these products 
remained high, and prices of agricultural 
products in general favored farmers. Because 
of a decline in wheat production in Argen- 
tina, Brazil will have to import most of its 
wheat from the dollar area in 1952, and such 
purchases will cause a severe drain on its 
supply of dollar exchange. 

The budget showed a surplus for the first 
time in 3 years, but the wage-price spiral 
was unchecked and the inflationary trend 
was further manifest in the increase in cur- 
rency issued. Some lightening of import 
controls in the latter part of the year failed 
to catch up with the deteriorating foreign- 
exchange situation, and thus at the end of 
the period there was a negative dollar posi- 
tion, which occasioned concern. 

The low standard of living of the mass of 
the population, recurrent shortages of every- 
day essentials, rising prices, and failure of 
wages to keep pace remained unsolved prob- 
lems, and labor-management tensions gave 
evidence of increasing. Full employment, 
however, prevailed throughout the year, and 
there was a continued scarcity of skilled 
labor. 

The effect of both the growth in population 
and the expansion of industries on Brazil’s 
inadequate transport system was increasingly 
evident. Air traffic was noticeably greater 
than in 1950. The low carrying capacity of 
the railways, lack of highways, and inade- 
quate port facilities are main deterrents to 
Brazil’s economic development. The rail- 
ways, ports, power, and agriculture present 
the principal problems of the Joint Brazil- 
United States Economic Development Com- 
mission, which began functioning in July 
1951. 

Brazil’s foreign trade showed a growing 
negative merchandise balance during 1951, in 
contrast to 1950. Trade with the United 
States, on the other hand, indicated a siz- 
able balance in favor of Brazil at the end of 
September, doubtless to be continued 
through the year. Imports of automotive 
products from the United States were high 
and would have been greater but for Gov- 
ernment restrictions. Barter trade was 
abolished early in 1951. 

There is general evidence of growing na- 
tionalism in Brazil. The new draft petro- 
leum bill, which excludes foreign partici- 
pation in developing the industry; the decree 
restricting remittance abroad of earnings of 
foreign capital invested in the country; the 
berthing priority accorded Lloyd Brasileiro 
vessels; and the decree requiring that one 
Brazilian feature film be shown for every 
eight foreign feature films displayed—all are 
indications of the tendency. However, some- 
what similar measures have been applied be- 
fore and subsequently either relaxed or done 
away with. It may also be said that the 
profits being made in Brazil by both domes- 
tic and foreign capital remain comparatively 
high.—U. S. EMBassy, RIO DE JANEIRO, FEB. 6, 
1952. 


Economic Conditions 


MEASURES PROPOSED TO CONTROL 
INFLATION 


On February 10, 1952, the Brazilian Minis- 
ter of Finance in an interview outlined pro- 
posed changes in the Government’s financial 
policy, according to a dispatch of February 
19 from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
Although his statements do not reveal any- 
thing regarding the inflationary situation not 
already generally known, it is significant that 
he spoke frankly at a time when the cost 
of living is steadily rising and creating a 
problem with serious political repercussions. 
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National Conference on International Economic and Social 
Development 


The National Conference on International Economic and Social Development will be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, April 7-9, under sponsorship of private 
organizations. Its purpose is to broaden public understanding of the programs of the 
United States Government relative to the underdeveloped areas of the world, and to 
indicate the stake and responsibility of Americans in the successful operation of such 


The President of the United States will address the delegates at the Conference 
banquet, on the evening of April 8. Prominent businessmen, as well as Government 
officials, will speak at plenary sessions dealing with the major considerations of the 
conference. Present also will be many panel participants and discussion leaders with 
practical experience in all phases of economic and technical assistance. 

Following registration on April 7, the opening addresses will be devoted to the subjects 
“The Purpose of the Conference” and “Examination of the Problems in the Under- 
Six panels of experts will conduct an intensive examination of those 


On April 8, panels will discuss “The Stake of the United States in This Problem,” and 
on that day and the following one, other panels will consider what is being done in the 
underdeveloped areas and what should be done. 








The Finance Minister's proposals were: (1) 
Maintenance of a balanced budget; (2) con- 
trol over the amount of currency to be is- 
sued, including reform of the law governing 
the rediscounting policy of the Bank of Bra- 
zil, which also would be prevented from mak- 
ing loans to the States and municipalities; 
(3) recommendation to the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil that it 
study the possibility of fixing resale prices 
for consumer goods for which import licenses 
are granted; (4) granting of import licenses 
for articles now denied admission into Brazil 
because of competition with domestically 
produced articles, in order to force down 
prices of domestic articles that increased in 
price as of January 11, 1952; (5) speeding up 
of the plan for reequipped domestic public 
services in order to make possible an increase 
in production. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRITERION FOR IMPORTATION OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


On January 21, 1952, the Brazilian Con- 
sultative Commission on Foreign Trade 
established the following criterion for the 
importation of portland cement: Imports 
will be licensed in favor of traditional firms 
and direct consumers on the basis of their 
actual necessities in currencies which are 
not scarce [does not include United States 
dollars], according to a dispatch of Febru- 
ary 15 from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. Importers must agree to import 
cement that meets the specifications of the 
Brazilian Portland Cement Association. 

(Portland cement is not included in the 
list of articles payable in hard currencies 
for which applications for import licenses 
will be considered.) 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”’) 


Commercial Laws Digests 


COMMERCIAL LAW AND LAW FOR COMPANIES 
WITH LIMITED LIABILITY REVOKED 


The Bulgarian National Assembly passed 
on September 25, 1951, a decree revoking the 
Law for Companies with Limited Liability, 
and that part of the Commercial Law which 
concerns commercial companies, reports the 


Board of Trade Journal (London) of Febru- 
ary 2, 1952. 

Under this decree al! commercial and 
limited liability companies with the ex- 
ception of those specifically authorized by 
the Ministry of Internal Trade to continue 
operations cease to exist de jure at the end 
of 3 months from the date of the decree, 
that is, after December 25, 1951, and must be 
liquidated within 6 months from the date on 
which they cease to exist. 

The relevant clause in the decree states: 
The commercial companies and companies 
with limited liability which do not liquidate 
their affairs within 6 months are disbanded 
by liquidators appointed by the Minister of 
Internal Trade. This period starts for com- 
panies discontinued before the entering into 
force of this ukase with the publication of 
the ukase, and for companies discontinued 
after that date, with the date of their dis- 
continuance. The net remainders after 
liquidation of these companies are to be paid 
to the State. 


Colombia 


Commodity Controls 


MANUFACTURE OF FATS AND OILS 
REGULATED 


The manufacture of fats and oils in 
Colombia is now regulated, by resolution No. 
76, of February 5, 1952, issued by the Ministry 
of Hygiene, and effective from that date. 
These regulations apply also to fats and oils 
imported into the country. 

The resolution defines various types of fats 
and oils and stipulates certain physical- 
chemical properties they must possess if they 
are to be offered for public sale. Regula- 
tions governing kinds and sterility of con- 
tainers for these products are prescribed. 
The National Institute of Nutrition will not 
consider any request for a sales license unless 
the following requirements have been filled: 
(a) Presentation of a certificate from the 
Ministry of Development stating that the 
name or trade-mark of the product is regis- 
tered on behalf of the petitioner and not on 
behalf of any other person or entity; (b) 
presentation of a receipt from the Admin- 
istration of National Finance confirming 
payment to the Ministry of Hygiene of the 
sum of 200 Colombian pesos (about US880) 
for analysis of the product for which license 
is requested; (c) presentation of a receipt 
from the Administration of National Finance 
acknowledging payment of the sum of 5 
pesos (about US$2) for publication in the 
Diario Oficial of a resolution granting or 
denying the license. 





The resolution makes it unlawful to ad- 
vertise edible fats or oils not having a sales 
license from the National Institute of Nu- 
trition. If a sales license has been denied 
for domestic edible fats and oils, the inter- 
ested party may request reconsideration of 
the respective resolution within 30 days fol- 
lowing the date of decision, and for imported 
oils, within 90 days. If reconsideration is 
denied or if the original denying resolution 
is confirmed, the license will be considered 
definitely refused. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA, SODA ASH, AND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA RESTRICTED 


On January 29, 1952, the Colombian Ex- 
change Registration Office temporarily dis- 
continued approval of registrations for im- 
port of caustic soda, soda ash, and bicarbon- 
ate of soda. However, it is said that the pro- 
hibition will not be permanent but will 
remain in effect while the country’s require- 
ments and stocks are canvassed. It has also 
been stated that although the new soda plant 
at Betania, near Bogota, undoubtedly will 
supply the interior of the country, the coastal 
cities and users of special types of soda will 
be permitted to resume importation of these 
products in the near future. 


Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPANISH LABELING REQUIREMENT FOR 
IMPORTED FOODSTUFFS POSTPONED 


Resolution No. 119 of the Cuban Ministry 
of Finance, dated January 22, 1952, grants a 
further postponement, until June 30, 1952, 
of the requirement that imported packaged 
preserved foods, the principal ingredients of 
which are not of a kind produced in Cuba 
must be labeled in the Spanish language. 
In consequence of the express limitation of 
the postponement, Spanish language labels 
are now required for food products the essen- 
tial raw material of which is of a kind pro- 
duced in Cuba. 

In a series of rulings the Ministry of Com- 
merce has determined that the labeling reg- 
ulations are not applicable to food articles 
and products not intended for human con- 
sumption or not consumed primarily for nu- 
tritive purposes. 

Indications are that this is the last post- 
ponement of the requirement. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 6, 1950, for earlier announcement re- 
garding this regulation.) 


ImportT DutTy AND ‘TAX EXEMPTION 
AUTHORIZED FOR EQUIPMENT AND Ma- 
TERIALS FOR COTTON CULTIVATION AND 
PROCESSING 


Cuban decree No. 212, published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette of February 16, 1952, and ef- 
fective from that date, authorizes for a pe- 
riod of 10 years exemption from payment of 
customs duties and various other taxes of in- 
dividuals or corporations engaging in the 
following activities: (a) Planting, cultiva- 
tion, and harvesting of cottonseed and cot- 
ton fiber; (b) extraction of cotton fibers, 
linters, and seed; and (c) industrial process- 
ing of fiber, linters, seed, and other deriv- 
atives of the plant with the exception of 
spinning, weaving, and finishing of cotton 
fiber. 

The provisions of the decree specifically 
include: (a) Exemption from payment of 
customs duties and surcharges, consular 
fees, and other customs charges on imports 
of machinery, equipment, and agricultural 
implements and tools not manufactured in 
Cuba, as well as fertilizers, insecticides, fun- 
gicides, herbicides, chemical substances, and 
raw materials necessary to the industrial or 
agricultural activities covered by the decree; 
(b) suspension of collection of the 2-percent 
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tax on the exportation of money; (c) suspen- 
sion of collection of the gross sales tax im- 
posed under the provisions of decree 5122 of 
1949; (d) suspension of the general tax on 
profits, capital, dividends, stocks, and excess 
profits, or the global tax on income under 
law No. 13 of 1951, as the case may be, as 
well as the tax on royalties for the use of 
machinery; and (e) suspension of collection 
of the tax on mortgages or other loans orig- 
inating from operations necessary to the 
activities included in the decree. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROPOSED REVISION OF CUSTOMS TARIFF IN 
PREPARATION 


The Czechoslovak Government has re- 
cently announced that it is preparing a 
complete revision of its customs tariff. The 
object of the revision is to replace the pres- 
ent system of specific duties, based pre- 
dominantly on weight, by an exclusively ad 
valorem tariff system. 

As the first step in that direction, the 
Czechoslovak Government published decree 
No. 97 of December 11, 1951, which places a 
number of selected commodities on the new 
ad valorem basis. 

This decree contains two other provisions: 

(1) As of January 1, 1952, aluminum com- 
bined with other materials in manufactured 
items is classified as “ordinary materials” 
and is subject to a lower import duty. Be- 
fore that date, the aluminum content was 
classified as ‘‘fine materials” and was subject 
to a higher tariff rate. 

(2) The decree also lists a number of 
selected commodities permitted importation 
duty-free during the period of 1 year, Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1952. This list in- 
cludes foodstuffs, and manufactured, semi- 
manufactured, and raw materials. 


NEW FOREIGN TRADE MONOPOLY COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 


A new Czechoslovak foreign trade monop- 
oly company for the export of articles known 
as Gablonz goods has been established, by 
an order of Ministry of Foreign Trade of 
December 29, 1951, published in the Official 
Gazette of the Czechoslovak Republic on 
January 19, 1952. 

Beginning on January 1, 1952, this com- 
pany, registered under the name of “JAB- 
LONEX—Czechoslovak Export Co., Ltd., 
Articles of Jablonec n. N., Gottwaldova 12, 
Jablonec n. N., Czechoslovakia,” is the sole 
authorized exporter of the following goods: 

Glassware: Christmas-tree decorations, rod 
glass and small Gablonz glass articles, glass 
beads and bijouterie, seed beads and bijou- 
terie made of such, imitation stones and 
bijouterie made with such stones, bijouterie 
ornaments, toys, games, devotional articles, 
buttons of porcelain glass, and all other 
kinds of glass buttons; 

Products of the General Machinery 
Branch: Beauty aids, church plate and ves- 
sels, devotional articles, ready-made imita- 
tion jewelry; 

Wooden articles: Various wooden articles 
not specially named in the customs tariff; 

Leather and rubber goods: Articles for per- 
sonal adornment and other decoration, 
beads. 

The Bijouterie Department of GLASSEX- 
PORT, Czechoslovak Glass Export Co., Ltd., 
located at Jablonec n. N., was abolished as of 
January 1, 1952. 


NEw TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRIA 
EFFECTIVE 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 





High-grade, sulfur-bearing pyrites are re- 
ported to have been discovered in the Cuad- 
dapah district of Madras State, India. 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


January developments in Denmark were 
not indicative of any particular trends. The 
export trade balances and large shipping 
earnings in November and December and the 
consequent improvement in the Danish bal- 
ance of foreign payments appear encourag- 
ing but may be transitory. On the other 
hand, Denmark’s terms of trade deteriorated 
in December and January. Official consid- 
eration is being given to a possible revision 
of the tariff structure; the desirability of 
shifting from a specific to an ad valorem 
base and of increasing Danish tariff rates 
generally is being studied. 

The favorable trend of Danish foreign 
trade, apparent since September, continued 
in December, when for the second consecu- 
tive month the value of exports exceeded 
that of imports. The December export sur- 
plus aggregated 11,600,000 crowns, compared 
with 5,300,000 crowns (revised figure) in No- 
vember. Imports in December were valued 
at 528,300,000 crowns and exports at 539,900,- 
000, or slightly less in both categories than 
in the preceding month. It is notable that 
December imports were smaller than in any 
previous month of 1951, except February. 
Exports of agricultural products were still at 
a seasonal high, and shipments of industrial 
products were also above the monthly aver- 
age of the year. 

The Government has requested OEEc to 
postpone until April the requirement that 
Denmark present plans to increase liberali- 
zation of intra-European trade from the 
present 53 percent to 75 percent. The ques- 
tion of further liberalization and the fail- 
ure of the Torquay Conference to yield re- 
sults satisfactory to Denmark are prime 
reasons for current discussions in various 
quarters of a revision of the Danish tariff 
schedule. Industry, in particular, is urging 
such a move as a necessary protective meas- 
ure if liberalization of imports is to proceed; 
agriculture and important commercial in- 
terests oppose it. 

Control of exports was further extended, 
effective January 26, to include a number of 
additional classes of goods, principally ma- 
chinery, equipment, and other items used in 
defense production. 


AGRICULTURE 


The number of hogs on the farms showed 
a further slight decline, to 3,229,000 head as 
of December 29, 1951, about 10 percent less 
than the total at the end of 1950. Although 
the feed-grain harvest was favorable in 1951, 
prospects of reduced imports at higher prices 
apparently prompted farmers to curtail the 
number of hogs raised despite the incentive 
offered by the price advance for bacon re- 
cently negotiated with the United Kingdom. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial output in December was about 
8 percent less than in November, as reflected 
in a decline in the industrial-production 
index from 169 to 155 (1935=—100). This 
drop was largely of a seasonal nature, al- 
though it was somewhat greater than it was 
in December 1950. Consumer goods, and in 
particular textiles, clothing, and footwear, 
were affected more than capital goods—a 
discernible result of the tight monetary pol- 
icy pursued by the Government with a view 
to curtailing consumption to help restore 
balance in Denmark’s international pay- 
ments. 

Borings by a subsidiary of an American 
company, which holds a concession on sub- 
soil exploitation in Denmark, recently re- 
sulted in the discovery of oil. The prospects 
for commercial exploitation are favorable, 
but further drilling and testing is required to 
determine the importance of the finding. 

The greater number of current industrial 
labor contracts expire on March 1. Employer- 
labor negotiations concerning new contracts 
for the period after that date have been 
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conducted for some time but, with few ex- 
ceptions, have made little progress. Major 
issues concern wages, work hours, and vaca- 
tions. Although the current situation con- 
tains possibilities for a far-reaching conflict, 
it is evident that both parties have a strong 
interest in a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute. 
PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Recently published data indicate some 
degree of price stabilization. Thus, the com- 
posite wholesale-price index remained un- 
changed in January at 383 (1935=100). Two 
components of the index, lumber and paper, 
rose steadily and substantially throughout 
1951, but declined slightly in January 1952. 
In contrast, textiles and clothing registered 
a modest price recovery in January. Fluc- 
tuations for other commodity groups were 
relatively unimportant. The price index of 
imported merchandise was unchanged from 
the December figure of 486, whereas the 
export-price index dropped from 350 to 345, 
largely because of a seasonal decline in egg 
prices. As a result, the deterioration in 
Denmark’s terms of trade, as reflected by 
the ratio between the two indexes, which 
developed in December after a few months of 
improvement, continued in January. 

The cost-of-living index, although still 
on the upgrade, advanced less in the last 
two quarters of 1951 than it did in the pre- 
ceding quarters. The increase from October 
to January was 3 points to 372 (1914—100) 
and resulted mainly from higher prices of 
food, fuel, and rent. Together with the 
similar rise in the index from July to Octo- 
ber, the new increase provided the basis for 
a further upward adjustment of labor wages, 
effective March 1, and salaries of civil service 
employees, effective April 1. It is estimated 
that these increases will total roughly 
100,000,000 crowns annually.—U. S. Emsassy, 
COPENHAGEN, FEB. 21, 1952. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH BULGARIA 


Finland signed a trade agreement with 
Bulgaria in Moscow on December 21, 1951, 
to govern 1952 commercial exchanges, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of January 21 from 
the U. S. Legation in Helsinki. 

The new trade agreement provides for 
goods exchanges to a value of $500,000 in 
each direction. Finland is to supply prod- 
ucts of the forest products industries, tele- 
phone and radio parts, and machinery, 
against Bulgarian deliveries of rice, fruit and 
various other food products, cattle feed, 
and tobacco. The products and values set 
for exchange are virtually identical with 
those of the agreement for 1951. 


Franee 


Exchange and Finance 


TRAVELER’S CURRENCY ExpoRT ALLOW- 
ANCE REDUCED 


The number of French francs which trav- 
elers are permitted to take out of France 
has been reduced from 50,000 to 20,000, 
effective on February 8, 1952, according to 
a French Ministry of Finance announcement. 
Travelers are still permitted to bring into 
France an unlimited amount of French 
franc notes, foreign coins, and bank notes. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
28, 1950, for previous announcement.) 





Production of soap in Venezuela has been 
declining with the increased use of deter- 
gents and continued this trend in the first 
9 months of 1951. Output was 11,100 metric 
tons compared with 11,205 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. 
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Germany. Eastern 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITH 
RUMANIA 


On January 23, 1952, the Soviet Zone of 
Germany and Rumania signed in Eastern 
Berlin a long-term agreement valid until 
1955 and a trade and payments agreement 
for 1952, according to the Aussenhandels- 
dienst of February 7. 

Under the terms of the latter agreement, 
the Soviet Zone will supply Rumania mainly 
with machinery, electrotechnical products, 
fine mechanics, optics, and chemicals, in ex- 
change for agricultural commodities, petro- 
leum, leather products, and chemicals. 


Germany. Western 


Exchange and Finance 


ONLY NEW MACHINERY PERMITTED IMPORT 
FOR INVESTMENT 


In October 1950, the Allied Bank Com- 
mission authorized the Bank Deutscher 
Laender, by ABC Directive No. (50) 3, to 
license nonresidents to import capital equip- 
ment into the Federal Republic of Germany 
for investment purposes. 

According to Aussenhandelsdienst of Jan- 
uary 31, 1952, a number of applications for 
importation of used machinery have been 
made to the Federal Economics Ministry 
under this procedure. The Ministry has 
announced that generally licenses will be 
issued only for new machinery. Importa- 
tion of used machinery is considered only if 
it appears to be in the country’s economic 
interest and if application for importation 
of new machinery is made at the same time. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
NORWAY CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Norway.”’) 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS ON GIFT PACKAGES 
EXTENDED 


Regulations governing the importation of 
gift packages into Greece in effect during 
1951 will remain in effect until December 31, 
1952, under decision No. D—864 of the Greek 
Ministry of Finance dated January 18, 1952, 
states a recent airgram from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Athens. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL INVOICES NOW REQUIRED FOR 
AtR SHIPMENTS 


Commercial invoices are now required for 
all air shipments to Guatemala, by an Execu- 
tive Resolution published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of February 8, 1952, and effective March 
9. The original of the invoice must be at- 
tached to the import policy by the importer, 
and a duplicate must be given to the trans- 
portation company to be attached to the 
corresponding bill of lading. Merchandise 
brought into Guatemala by passengers as 
part of their baggage, including that of 
licensed salesmen, is exempted. 





Radio receiver licenses were granted to 
8,720 applicants in Mauritius during 1950, 
some 2,000 more than in the preceding year. 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


USED COFFEE SACKS PROHIBITED 
IMPORTATION 


The importation of used jute or bramant 
coffee sacks and of merchandise packed in 
sacks previously used for coffee is prohibited 
in Honduras, by a decree published in La 
Gaceta of February 16, 1952. Imports of new 
jute and bramant sacks continue duty free 
and tax free but must pay consular fees and 
other service charges. 


NEW TARIFF FRACTION FOR ALUMINUM 
MILK CONTAINERS 


New tariff fractions have been created in 
Honduras for aluminum milk containers, by 
a decree published in La Gaceta of February 
22, 1952. Fraction 2575—-A states that alumi- 
num containers of up to 5-liters capacity for 
transporting milk are to be taxed as “‘alumi- 
num kitchen utensils” at the rate of 1.75 
lempiras per gross kilogram (1 lempira=— 
US$0.50). Fraction 2575-B covers aluminum 
containers of more than 5-liter capacity for 
transporting milk, dutiable at 0.20 lempira 
per gross kilogram. 


Keeland 
_ Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT AND EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 
MODIFIED 


A regulation of the Icelandic Ministry of 
Commerce, dated January 30, 1952, amends 
the basic regulations of July 31, 1947, per- 
taining to import and exchange controls, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of February 19 from 
the U. S. Legation in Reykjavik. 

The new regulation provides that local 
customs authorities are now directed to ar- 
range for the return of goods to country of 
origin if it is determined that they have not 
been paid for in advance or that necessary 
foreign exchange for their payment has not 
previously been allotted by a local bank. 
Since June 1950, the import of goods has 
been prohibited unless they have been paid 
for in advance or unless foreign exchange 
has previously been allotted by a bank. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


RESERVE BANK ANNOUNCES THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A BILL MARKET 


The stringency in the Indian money mar- 
ket has been particularly acute since the au- 
tumn of 1951, not only because of seasonal 
factors but also because of the heavy im- 
ports of cotton being made from the United 
States, and because of the credit restriction 
measures taken by the Reserve Bank of India 
in November 1951. The latter measures con- 
sisted of raising the Reserve Bank rate from 
3 to 34% percent and of temporarily ceasing 
to support the Government securities mar- 
ket. The Reserve Bank has since resumed 
its support of Government securities to a 
limited extent at the lower prices now pre- 
vailing in the market. 

In order to encourage banks to adopt the 
practice of issuing part of their loans in the 
form of time (usance) bills and of relying on 
advances from the Reserve Bank against such 
time bills during periods of heavy credit de- 
mand as well as to relieve the current credit 
stringency, the Reserve Bank announced on 
January 16, 1952, a scheme to establish a 
bill market in India “as an experimental 
measure.” 

The official announcement in this connec- 
tion referred to Section 17 (4) (C) of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act enabling the Bank 
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to make advances to scheduled banks against 
the security of usance promissory notes of 
usance bills drawn on and payable in India 
and arising out of bona fide commercial or 
trade transaction bearing two or more good 
signatures, one of which shall be of a sched- 
uled bank, and maturing within 90 days from 
the date of advance. Advances to scheduled 
banks will now be granted under this section 
against demand promissory notes supported 
by usance bills of their constituents. 

The official announcement states that the 
Reserve Bank will not advance loans against 
individual bills which are for less than 
100,000 rupees (1 rupee—US$0.21). The 
minimum amount of loan which a scheduled 
bank may take at one time has also been 
fixed at 2,500,000 rupees. The facility of 
advances under the scheme from the Reserve 
Bank will be available in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Delhi, and Kanpur. To encourage 
the development of the bill market, the 
Reserve Bank has offered to issue loans under 
the scheme at one-half of 1 percent below 
the Bank rate of 31%4 percent. Before the 
issuance of any advance, the Reserve Bank 
will take into consideration not only the 
nature of the security offered, but also the 
manner in which the business of the borrow- 
ing bank is being conducted. 

The absence of a bill market in India is 
partially explained by the fact that banks 
have shown a preference in the past to make 
their loans in the form of overdrafts or cash 
credits (which create no paper eligible for 
discount) rather than by time bills of ex- 
change or time promissory notes. Although 
time bills do not arise out of foreign-trade 
transactions, India’s foreign trade is still 
largely ‘financed by foreign banking institu- 
tions. 

The facility of advances by the Reserve 
Bank to commercial banks against their time 
bills has long existed. However, there is now 
more incentive for banks to take advantage 
of it. Previously it was easier for banks to 
obtain additional funds by selling or obtain- 
ing advances against part of their holdings 
of Government securities. Because of the 
fall in Government security prices, it will 
now be advantageous for banks to hold them 
to maturity, and because the preferential 
rate, which the Reserve Bank will now accord 
advances against time bills, is lower than 
either the Reserve or the Imperial Bank's 
advance rate against Government securities 
it will be advantageous « - banks to obtain 
advances against time bills instead of against 
Government securities. 

The plan for making advances to banks 
put forth by the Reserve Bank in January 
was worked out after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of bankers in Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. According to newspaper reports, 
banking circles in general have welcomed 
the plan as being calculated to relieve the 
mounting strain on the money market. 
Some fears have been expressed, however, 
that the procedure of the Reserve Bank in 
making such advances may involve too much 
delay. Whether or not banks will continue 
the practice of issuing part of their loans 
in the form of time bills, and depending on 
the Reserve Bank to issue advances against 
them after the present credit stringency has 
passed, remains to be seen. If the plan is 
successful, however, the Reserve Bank's 
policy on the making of advances and dis- 
count may become an important means of 
controlling credit expansion and bank-lend- 
ing practice. 


Iran 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


During January the financial position of 
the Government was the principal subject of 
interest and concern in the economic life 
of Iran. Salary and wage payments to civil 
employees were made in full from current 
revenue collections, but with delays of 
several weeks. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND EMPLOYMENT 


The delays in salary payments and settle- 
ment of other financial obligations of the 
Government have increased correspondingly 
the burden of the commercial community. 
Retailers have been forced to extend greater 
credit to consumers or accept a reduction in 
sales; wholesalers have found it increasingly 
difficult to obtain settlement of bills both 
from retailers and for Government accounts. 

Commercial credit has continued ex- 
tremely tight. The announcement on 
January 30 by the British Bank of Iran and 
the Middle East of its intention to withdraw 
from Iran on July 31, 1952, will reduce its 
activity to a procedure of liquidation and 
further limit credit availabilities. The 
closing of the British bank had been antici- 
pated for some time, but financial circles 
received the announcement with some 
concern. 

There is some evidence that merchants 
have been having difficulty in covering cur- 
rent costs from limited sales. This difficulty 
has led to a variety of actions to limit costs, 
of which the most important has been the 
reduction of payrolls. The decline in com- 
mercial employment has added to the de- 
cline in industrial employment, and the 
seasonal drop in agricultural activity has 
reduced still further available purchasing 
power. 

Labor conditions remained calm during 
January. The primary energies of the labor 
leaders were devoted to work in the Provinces 
for various candidates for the Majlis. On the 
whole, conditions were better than expected 
earlier, but the lag in public works and con- 
struction have contributed toward unem- 
ployment. 

Although a great many of the factors in- 
fluencing the low level of business activity 
and the decline in effective demand may still 
be described as seasonal, the principal fac- 
tor in the business stagnation is the 
Government’s financial difficulties, which 
themselves arise from loss of income from 
oil operations. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND EXCHANGE 


The most significant positive factor acting 
to counter the deflationary pressures has 
been the high level of export sales during the 
year. The value of exchange arising from 
exports sold to authorized banks in 1951 
($68,000,000) was slightly higher than for 
the near-record year of 1950 (about $63,000,- 
000). The relatively good rate of exports 
obtained, however, may be attributed to the 
general shortage of exchange prevailing since 
November and the resultant curtilment of 
imports. Exchange rates steadily moved 
upward, and by the end of January repre- 
sented an effective devaluation of rial values 
governing exports by about 24 percent. The 
import of sugar was completely stopped for 
2 months because the higher exchange rates 
made sugar imports unprofitable in terms 
of the controlled domestic selling price. The 
greater rial rewards to exporters have been 
achieved entirely at the cost of increased 
prices of relatively essential import items. 

Since the suspension in early December 
of sales of exchange from balances held by 
the Government and the Bank Melli supplies 
of exchange available to importers have been 
reduced by more than 50 percent. For the 
month ended December 20 exchange pur- 
chases for imports totaled only $7,000,000, 
and preliminary reports from the Bank Melli 
indicate that such purchases in the follow- 
ing month were little more than $5,000,000. 

A trade agreement signed with Hungary 
in January provides for the export of Iran- 
ian petroleum products, but the problem of 
transportation seems likely to preclude any 
sales being consummated under this agree- 
ment in the foreseeable future. Failure to 
find external markets has limited Iranian oil 
production to an amount slightly in excess of 
local needs. The Kermanshah refinery and 
the two smallest units of the Abadan refin- 





ery have been in production at an annual 
rate of approximately 1,500,000 gallons.— 
U. S. EMBASSY, TEHRAN, Feb. 9, 1952. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty IMPOSED ON IMPORTED GUTTERS, 
PIPES, AND RIDGINGS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
imposing a duty of 30 percent ad valorem 
on imports of “ungalvanized iron and steel 
gutters, pipes, and ridgings intended for 
carrying off rainwater.’ The duty is effective 
from February 13, 1952, and is equally ap- 
plicable to imports from all countries. 


SILK AND RAYON HOSIERY QUOTA 
ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation under global 
quota of 500,000 pairs of silk and rayon 
hosiery exclusive of half hose during the 
period from March 1 to August 31, 1952. 
This amount is a reduction of 1,000,000 pairs 
as compared with the quota for the period 
which expired February 29. Retailers have 
extensive stocks of hosiery on hand and 
demand has fallen off, with the result of 
unemployment or reduced working time in 
some of the knitting mills. To offset this 
condition and to prevent “dumping” from 
external areas similarly affected, the Irish 
Government decided to reduce hosiery im- 
ports drastically. 


Customs Duty RESTORED ON IMPORTED 
COTTON THREAD AND PLY YARNS 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
terminating the suspension of duty on im- 
ported cotton thread and ply yarns and at 
the same time reimposing duty at reduced 
rates on these items, effective on February 
8, 1952. The former duty of 100 percent ad 
valorem, under suspension since October 
1942, was reduced to 60 percent ad valorem 
and made applicable to imports of these 
products from all countries except the United 
Kingdom and Canada; the duty on imports 
from the United Kingdom and Canada was 
amended and reduced from 100 percent to 
40 percent ad valorem. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY IN 1951 


Japanese industrial activity in 1951 was 
147.4 percent of the 1932-36 level, an in- 
crease from 112.7 percent in 1950, according 
to data from SCAP. At the end of the year 
the level had increased to 156.2 (table 1). 
Although utilities and mining showed ad- 
vances over 1950 levels, the greatest in- 
creases were in manufactures, particularly 
durable goods manufactures. 

Production of machinery, including trans- 
portation equipment, made large advances 
in 1951, with a yearly index of 209.3, as 
compared with 122.1 for 1950. Expanded 
exports, continued “special procurements” in 
support of the United Nations in Korea, and 
an accelereated program for the rehabilita- 
tion of manufacturing facilities all con- 
tributed to this record level. Exports of 
machinery and transportation equipment in 
1951, according to preliminary trade data, 
were valued at about 100 million dollars 
compared with 70.7 million dollars in 1950; 
special procurement contracts or machinery, 
primarily transport equipment, have aver- 
aged about 4.3 million dollars a month in 
recent months. 

The chemical industry was among the in- 
dustries which prospered noticeably in 1951. 
The composite index for heavy chemicals 
(ammonium sulfate, calcium superphos- 
phate, calcium cyanamide, calcium carbide, 
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soda ash, caustic soda, sulfuric acid, nitric 
acid, and hydrochloric acid) was at 210 per- 
cent of the prewar level. In the chemical 
soda industry, caustic soda showed the 
largest increase—67 percent; in one indus- 
trial acids industry nitric-acid production 
increased 97 percent. 

Textile products, with an index of 53.2 for 
1951, remained at a lower level than other 
segments of Japanese industry. Raw-silk 
production was only 25 percent of the prewar 
level and spun silk yarn, 30 percent, whereas 
the cotton industry registered modest in- 
creases. Cotton yarn reached 5¢ percent and 
cotton fabrics, 59 percent. 

Table 2 provides preliminary production 
indexes of some of Japan’s p*incipal manu- 
factures for ‘950 and 1951. Production of 
selected manufactures is shown in table 2. 


TABLE 1.—J/nderes of Japanese Industrial 
tetivity and Production, 1950-51 


1932-36 100 


Dee 

1950-1951 1951 
Industrial activity 112.7 | 147.4 1H. 2 
Utilities 186. 2 200. 5 211.3 
Industrial production 97.3 | 136.4 144.9 
Mining 109.8 | 124.7 148.9 
Manufacturing 95.9 | 137.6 144.4 

Durable goods manufac 
tures 122.4 | 187.5 105. 4 
Metals 130.8 | 175.4 190. 1 
Machinery 122.1 | 209.3 211.0 
Stone, clay, and glass 113.5 | 147.1 161.6 
Forest products 109 167.6 179.8 
Nondurable manufactures 76.1 98. 4 104.4 
Textiles 39. 0 53. 2 59. 1 
Chemicals 124.2 163.4 171.9 
Food, beverages, und 

tobacco 73.4 81.9 81.3 

Printing 82.8 | 107.4 121 
TasLe 2.— Production of Selected Japanese 


Vanufactures in 1950 and 1951 


Commodity 1951 1950 
Cotton yarn million lb 743 525 
Cotton fabries million sq. yd 2,179 1, 542 
Raw silk thousand bales ? 18] 151 
Rayon fabrics million sq. yd 810 607 
Pig iron thousand metrie tons 3, 127 2, 233 
Crude steel do 6, 502 4,839 
Aluminum metric tons 36, 912 24, 768 
Copper, refined do 90, 948 84, 744 
Railway rolling stock units 6, 780 3, 060 
Motor vehicles do 37, 704 29, 592 
Ships gross tons 448,908 | 215, 388 
Industrial machinery metric tons__ 822,228 | 470, 388 
Ammonium sulfate 
thousand metric tons 1,674 1, 570 
Caustic soda do 325 105 
Sulfurie acid do 3, 789 3, 249 
Paper thousand short tons 1, 288 961 
Rubber thousand metrie¢ tons 103 84 
Cement do 6, 548 41,457 
Preliminary figures 

Of 132 pounds 

SouRCE’ Computed from monthly average produetion 
data prepared by Economie and Scientific Section of 
SCAP 
Madagasear 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-TAX MODIFICATIONS 


Import-tax rates have been modified in 
Madagascar on certain manufactures, by a 
decree of December 7, 1951, published in the 
Journal Cfficiel of Madagascar of December 
22. 

The decree provides increases in most 
rates. Increases for goods subject to ad 
valorem rates range from 1 percent to 6 per- 
cent. Rate changes for goods subject to tax 
On a specific basis are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses) : 

Lemonade, flavored aerated waters, and 
other unspecified nonalcoholic beverages, 
exempt (15 percent ad valorem); gasoline, 
white spirit; carburants made with a mix- 
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ture of gasoline and petroleum or similar 
products, with other liquid fuels, and others, 
2.20 C. F. A. francs (175 Colonial French Af- 
rican francs=US$1) per liter, with a mini- 
mum levy of 13 percent ad valorem (2 
francs per liter with a minimum of 12.50 
percent ad valorem); kerosene, 1.10 francs 
per liter,,with a minimum levy of 11 per- 
cent’ ad valorem (1 franc per liter with a 
minimum. of 10 percent ad valorem); syn- 
thetic products and products from the dis- 
tillation of shale oil, tax on petroleum ac- 
cording to kind, ranging from 1.1 francs to 
2.2 francs per liter, with a minimum rang- 
ing from 11 to 13 percent, respectively (2 
francs per liter with a minimum levy of 12.50 
percent ad valorem, except for synthetic 
kerosene or kerosene from the distillation of 
shale oil, the former rate of which was 1 
franc per liter with a minimum of 10 percent 
ad valorem). 

The import tax rate on playing cards other 
than toy cards was modified from 125 percent 
ad valorem per pack to 50 francs. 

The new rates, in percent ad valorem, ap- 
ply to the following products (former rates 
in parentheses) : 

Wool or hair blanketing or blankets, 20 
(18); all cotton fabrics, fabrics of rayon 
staple and other discontinuous artificial 
fibers, pure or mixed, exempt (ranged from 8 
to 20); all other warp and weft fabrics of 
silk, silk spun, bourette, synthetic fibers, 
wool, flax, artificial and hard fibers, hemp, 
broom, jute, 22 (20); 

Pump hose and similar hose of textiles, 
including fittings or metallic accessories for 
transmission and transportation belts, rein- 
forced or not, 9 (8); technical articles of 
fabrics not elsewhere specified or included 
(reinforced or felted fabrics, etc.), 9 (8); 
all other waddings and felts; special fabrics, 
printed, impregnated or coated; and techni- 
cal fabric manufactures, 22 (ranged from 8 
to 20); 

Machinery for milling and _ processing 
cereals and dried vegetables except peanut 
and rice decorticators; rice threshers and 
rice-stalk separator machinery; and appara- 
tus for the textile industries, for dressing 
and finishing textile materials and manufac- 
tures thereof, not elsewhere specified or in- 


Tariff 


class Description and dutiable unit 


cluded, and parts, other than scutching 
machines, exempt (8); machinery and ap- 
paratus for the alimentary industries other 
than sugar-refinery machines; castor-bean 
decorticators; special apparatus for process- 
ing coffee; oil-press machinery; and appara- 
tus. for manufacturing felt and manufac- 
tures thereof and for laundering, dyeing, 
scouring, and dry cleaning, including cloth- 
ing presses and parts, 9 (8); sewing-ma- 
chine heads, frames, transmissions, acces- 
sories, and parts, 16 (15). 

| [Ih2 Madagascar Tariff contains two col- 
umns: One for import taxes and the other 
for consumption taxes. These taxes are 
levied on all goods, regardless of country of 
origin, imported for consumption into Mada- 
gascar and Dependencies. An import duty 
formerly levied on goods of foreign origin 
only, that is excluding France and the 
French Union, has been suspended since 
wiarch 12, .1943.] 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUBSIDY GRANTED EXPORTERS OF I RESH 
BANANAS 


Mexican exports of fresh bananas (tariff 
classification 24-51) are granted a subsid- 
iary equivalent to 75 percent of applicable 
exports duties, including the 15 percent ad 
valorem expo:t surtaz, by a Presidential 
Resolution signed on January 2, 1952, pub- 
lished in the Diario Official on January 25, 
and effective from January 1 to Lecember 
31. The resolution also stipulates that ex- 
portation of bananas from the States of 
Chiapas and Tabasco must be effected 
through the National Bank of Foreign 
Commerce in order to enjoy this subsidy. 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The followin modifications in the Mexi- 
can tariff have been established by a Presi- 
dential Decree signed on December 10, 1951, 
published on January 29, 1952, and effective 
5 days thereafter (former status shown in 
parentheses) : 


5.00.20 Handkerchiefs of cloth not containing silk in the weave, even if the cloth 


is embroidered with silk, with cotton lace, each B 
5.02.30 Handkerchiefs of cotton cloth embroidered with fibers of any type, pro- 


broidered with silk, with lace of linen and other soft vegetable fibers 


except cotton, each 


5.12.30 Handkerchiefs of cloth, linen, and other soft vegetable fibers except 
cotton, embroidered with fibers of all types, not containing lace, each — ¢ 
5.32.30 Handkerchiefs of cloth of artificial fibers, even if having admixtures of 


other fibers, not silk, embroidered with fibers of all types, not con- 


taining lace, each 


type 


or bicycles, legal kilogram 


Formerly read, ‘‘Loose parts and repair parts of all kinds, not speci- 


fied, for motorcycles and velocipedes.” 


° 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY CONCLUDED 


Norway and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many concluded a commodity exchange 
agreement at Oslo on February 11, 1952, ac- 
cording to a report dated February 12 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Oslo. The agreement 
became effective on March 1, 1952, and will 
run for 1 year. The total value of the trade 
in both directions is estimated at $117,000,- 
000, which is about $14,000,000 higher than 
trade under the former agreement. 

Norway's exports will include fish and fish 
products, whale oil, hardened fats and fatty 


Geographical, topographical, or nautical maps, even with frames of any 


7.54.21 Mural pictures for schools, even with frames of any type 

7.54.22 Literary, philosophic, or scientific loose printed sheets 

7.54.23 Embossed publications of all types, even if bound for use by the blind 
9.24.00 Air guns, spring or other systems not determined, legal kilogram 

9. 56.94 Loose parts and repair parts of all kinds, not specified, for motorcycles 


Duty 
Specific 1d valorem 
(peso) (percent) 
0. 50 (0. 39) 50 (40) 
heres 0. 50 (0. 20) 50 (20) 
0. 50 (0. 30) 50 (45) 
). 50 (0. 15) 50 (45) 
0. 50 (0. 25) 60 (50) 


Exempt (same) 
Exempt (exempt) 
Exemy t (exemy t) Exempt (3) 
Exempt (exempt) Exempt (3) 
5.00 (2.50) 60 (30) 


Exempt (3) 
Exempt (3) 


0.40 (same) 5 (same) 


acids, wood pulp and paper, ferro-alloys, py- 
rites, and iron ore. 

Norway will import coal, chemicals, iron 
and steel, fabricated metal products, and 
various types of machinery. 

The agreement follows the general pattern 
of trade set forth in previous agreements. 
The most noteworthy item in the new agree- 
ment is the Norwegian export quota of 450,- 
000 metric tons of iron ore, a substantial in- 
crease over the preceding quota. In return, 
Germany has increased its export quota of 
rolling-mill products to 45,000 metric tons, 
an increase of 15,000 metric tons over the 
preceding year. 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.” ) 
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Panama 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY 


Civil disturbances in Panama during the 
latter part of January and early February, 
principally in Panama City, res ulted in losses 
to Panamanian business’ establishments 
through decreased sales reported at approxi- 
mately $100,000. These losses were incurred 
as a result of the closing of some business 
houses for safety reasons and the lessened 
flow of tourists and Canal Zone residents 
into the country during this somewhat tense 
period. 

Imports through the maritime customs in 
Panama City, one of the barometers of com- 
mercial activity in Panama, reportedly 
amounted to #2,886,594 in January, or a de- 
crease of $479,302 from imports of the pre- 
ceding month. The value of these January 
imports, however, registered an increase of 
$71,605 over imports in January 1951. 

Commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canali, which provides a market for Panama- 
nian business in sales of services and sup- 
plies, continued at a high level during Jan- 
uary. For the fifth consecutive month more 
than 500 transits of oceangoing vessels of 
300 net tons or more were reported. 

Early in February the Panamanian press 
initiated a series of strong editorials protest- 
ing certain commercial activities of United 
States Government agencies in the Canal 
Zone which allegedly competed with Pana- 
manian commerce and industry in supplying 
the Canal Zone market. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Contracts valued at a total of $371,590 for 
the largest single order of Panamanian lum- 
ber ever placed by the Panama Canal Co. in 
the Canal Zone will be awarded to three 
Panamanian firms. A total of 2,775,000 board 
feet of lumber will be purchased under these 
three contracts. 

Bids totaling $5,880,000 were also sub- 
mitted by four contracting firms for con- 
struction work involved in a number of 
projects of the 1952 fiscal year construction 
program of the Panama Canal Co. in the 
Zone. 

In mid-February the National Assembly 
passed a bill, subsequently signed by the 
President, which makes the Banco de Urban- 
izacion y Rehabilitacion the exclusive agency 
responsible for the construction and admin- 
istration of a proposed water and sewerage 
system for the rapidly expanding suburban 
areas of Panama City. 

Late in January the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads approved the contract be- 
tween the Panamanian Government and a 
contractor in the country in the amount of 
$794,033 for construction work on the Inter- 
American Highway in Panama. On Febru- 
ary 1, construction work was begun on a 
section of this highway in Chiriqui Province. 


NATIONAL BUDGET 


Although the National Assembly failed to 
act on the draft 1952 national budget and 
the related general salaries bill before its 
closing session of February 11, it did pass a 
bill granting extraordinary pro tem faculties 
to the President. Among other powers, this 
bill authorized him to act on and expedite 
the 1952 national budget and general sal- 
aries bill. 

GOLD COINAGE PROPOSAL 


The proposed law to permit the issuance 
of gold coins and gold-backed currency in 
Panama was the subject of a lengthy public 
discussion. The consensus was against such 
legislation as long as an international accord 
is not reached guaranteeing the circulation 
and acceptance of such new Panamanian 
money in the Canal Zone. Indications are 
that this proposal will not be pushed in the 
near future. 


PrIcE AND RENT MEASURES 


A new Office of Price Regulation was estab- 
lished in February by the Panamanian Gov- 
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ernment to fill the vacancy created by the 
dissolution of the Office of Control of Prices 
and Supplies in December 1951, when the 
Supreme Court declared unconstitutional 
the law establishing that office. 

Official rent and housing boards for the 
cities of Panama and Colon were reestab- 
lished in late January. These boards are 
composed of a Government representative 
and a representative each of house owners 
and tenants—U. S. EmpBassy, PANAMA, FEB. 
27, 1952. 


Philippines 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Retail and wholesale trade in Manila con- 
tinued slow through late February. The 
cash and credit situation remained tight, and 
traders were unable to liquidate imported 
stocks at a normal rate. Many businessmen, 
especially in the textile field, reportedly were 
taking losses as high as 60 percent in order 
to dispose of goods. Only canned evaporated 
milk strengthened in price because heavy 
stocks had finally declined to the point where 
dealers were at least able to stop selling at 
a loss in order to raise cash. The difficulties 
encountered by the business community, it 
was believed, could largely be attributed to 
overbuying and overborrowing in the recent 
past, combined with credit restrictions. 


FINANCE 


International reserves of the Central Bank, 
exclusive of foreign-exchange holdings of 
commercial banks, declined by US$1,100,000 
during January, and at the end of the month 
totaled $245,100,000. Estimates placed ex- 
change reserves of commercial banks at ap- 
proximately $43,300,000 on January 31, a drop 
of about 25 percent for the month. 

The available cash of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment declined from January 15 to Febru- 
ary 15 by 9,500,000 pesos (1 peso—§$0.50). On 
January 15, cash in the various funds of the 
Government totaled 152,800,000 pesos. 

The Administration’s proposed budget for 
the fiscal year July 1, 1952, through June 30, 
1953, was submitted by the President to the 
Philippine Congress on February 12. Budget 
proposals call for total General Fund expend- 
itures of 587,000,000 pesos. This figure in- 
cludes provisions for repayment of debt and 
payments into the MSA-aid counterpart 
fund. For the fiscal year July 1, 1951, 
through June 30, 1952, estimated General 
Fund expenditures total 579,000,000 pesos, 
and the figure also takes into account repay- 
ment of debt, payments into the counterpart 
funds, as well as possible deficiency appro- 
priations. The proposed budget indicates 
that the receipts of the General Fund in the 
next fiscal year will total an estimated 
588,000,000 pesos, compared with aBout 580,- 
000,000 pesos for the current fiscal year. 

In his budget message, the President 
recommended extension to June 30, 1954, of 
certain tax measures, which increased in- 
come, sales, and specific tax rates, and of the 
exchange tax law. Present expiry dates are 
the end of 1952 or 1953, except for the ex- 
change tax law which is due to expire in 
March 1953: The exchange tax as it applies 
to remittances of profits, dividends, and 
repatriation of capital has been subject to 
considerable criticism by foreign investors 
who are strongly opposing extension of the 
tax in its present form. 


U. S. Alp PROGRAM 


To date (February 25), the United States 
has made available $47,000,000 for the ECA 
(now MSA) program of economic assistance 
to the Philippines. Of the total, $15,000,000 
covered the period from the program’s start- 
ing date, April 1951, through June 30, 1951, 
the end of the fiscal year. The remainder, 
$32,000,000, is for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952. 

Additionally, the Export-Import Bank has 
authorized a credit up to $20,000,000 for the 
Philippine National Power Corporation’s 


hydroelectric power development project in 
Central Luzon. 

From the beginning of its operations in 
the Philippines through January 1952, ECA 
had issued procurement authorizations in 
the amount of US$28,900,000, including au- 
thorizations for technical assistance. Actual 
firm contracts with suppliers had been en- 
tered into to the extent of $10,100,000, and 
commodities valued at $4,300,000 had ac- 
tually arrived in the Philippines. Principal 
imports and corresponding values were as 
follows: Fertilizer, $1,773,000; paper and 
paper products, $496,000; leather and leather 
products, $419,000; paints, pigments, and 
varnishes, $231,000; cotton yarn, $213,000; 
caustic soda and calcium carbide, $175,000; 
raw cotton, $170,000; parts for tractors, $147,- 
000; and parts for automobiles, $133,000. 
Technical assistance for the same period was 
valued at $208,000. 


AGRICULTURE—EXPORTS 


In January 1952 exports of coconut prod- 
ucts in terms of copra itself amounted to 
79,256 long tons, compared with 71,254 long 
tons for January 1951. Actual shipments 
in January 1952 were composed of 66,683 
long tons of copra, 6,686 of coconut oil, and 
1,474 of desiccated coconut; in January 1951 
exports were made up of 55,125 long tons of 
copra, 7,988 of coconut oil, and 2,518 of 
desiccated coconut. The rise in exports of 
copra as such, despite a declining copra 
market, may be explained by the fact that 
the mid-December typhoon feiled many 
coconuts, thereby forcing an abnormal in- 
crease in production. No forecasts have been 
made for total 1952 production, although 
it is estimated that the Philippines has a 
potential of approximately 1,000,000 long 
tons in terms of copra, taking into account 
minor damage of the mid-December typhoon. 
Achievement of the potential is questioned 
because of the confused market situation. 
Prices for copra continued on a downward 
trend in January. Manila quotations late 
in the month were 24 pesos per 100 kilograms 
(220 pounds), compared with 28 pesos in 
December and 51.50 pesos a year ago. 

A new development in the Philippine coco- 
nut industry was the introduction of a 
process for extracting coconut oil from fresh 
coconut. Operations are on a small scale, 
but trade circles consider that the oil may 
have a domestic market because of its high 
purity. 

Production of abacé amounted to 997,593 
bales of 278 pounds each in 1951, an increase 
of 30 percent over the preceding year’s out- 
put of 765,254 bales. Exports reached even 
higher levels, aggregating 1,071,579 bales, the 
largest yearly export total since liberation 
and 40,000 bales in excess of actual produc- 
tion. Both production and liftings con- 
tinued, however, at considerably below pre- 
war levels. The decline in the abacaé market 
was checked in February and prices remained 
firm. Abac& of the Davao Jl grade was 
quoted late in the month at 52 pesos per 
half bale, the same price as quoted for late 
January but 14 pesos below the quotation 
for the Jl grade in January 1951. 

The estimate for the 1952 tobacco crop is 
32,000 metric tons, in contrast to the 1951 
production of 29,869 tons. The tobacco 
market was inactive in February. Late in 
the month Isabela leaf was selling at 85 
pesos per bale of 243.5 pounds, or the same 
as a month earlier. In January 1951 the 
price was 125 pesos per bale. 

As of February 3, centrifugal sugar pro- 
duction from the 1951-52 cane crop totaled 
453,201 short tons. Output averaged about 
49,000 tons weekly for the month, with all 
28 sugar mills grinding. In late February, 
the market for export sugar was steady; 
prices were quoted at 13.30 pesos per picul, 
compared with 13.35 pesos for January. The 
quotation early in 1951 was 13.85 per picul 
(i pical=139 pounds). The Philippine 
Government on February 20 reversed its de- 
cision to permit exports of sugar to non- 
United States markets before the United 
States quota is filled. (See ForEIGn Com- 
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MERCE WEEKLY of March 3, 1952, for reference 
to the initial decision. The President has 
proposed, moreover, that the domestic 
sugar allocation be increased by 5 percent. 

Unofficial forecasts in January placed the 
1952 output of rice at about 60,000,000 cavans 
of paddy rice or approximately the same as 
last year’s production. (1 cavan of paddy= 
97 pounds.) Reports received late in Febru- 
ary indicated, however, that the harvest may 
be very much less, although no definite esti- 
mates were given. Limited February arriv- 
als in Manila were attributed to general 
reluctance among rice merchants to accept 
current consumer bids in view of the prohib- 
itive price of paddy rice obtained in produc- 
tion centers. Clean Macan (second class) 
was quoted at 23.95 pesos per cavan in Ma- 
nila late in the month, or only 2 centavos 
more than in January. The same variety 
sold as paddy in Cabanatuan, in the so-called 
rice bowl, at 12 pesos per cavan, an increase 
of about 14 percent. (1 cavan of milled 
rice=—123 pounds: 1 centravo=US$80.005.)-— 
(U. S. EmBassy, MANILA, Feb. 25, 1952.) 


Tariffs and T rade Controls 


ICC DEFINES “SHIPMENT FROM PorT 
OF ORIGIN” 


In connection with the validity of import 
licenses, an Official interpretation of “ship- 
ment from port of origin” was made by the 
Philippine Import Control Commission 
(ICC) in January 1952. If merchandise is 
on the dock at foreign port of origin or on 
board ship on the expiry date of the Philip- 
pine import license, the ICC will consider 
that the foreign exporter has complied with 
the Philippine import-control requirements 
and that no amendment to the license will 
be necessary. 

This interpretation was made in regard 
to the terminology contained in ICC reso- 
lution No. 86 issued during November 1951. 
The resolution stipulated that in view of 
shipping and supply difficulties commodities 
covered by ICC licenses issued before Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, except those granted an ex- 
tension of more than 90 days could be 
“shipped from the port of origin” within 90 
days after the date of validation of such li- 
censes. (The extension of more than 90 
days applied to machinery, steel products, 
copper, aluminum, tin, and other critical 
items. The validity of licenses covering 
such products had been extended to June 
30, 1952, under ICC resolution No. 81, issued 
in October 1951.) 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT GOVERN- 
ING EXCHANGE OF Goops CONCLUDED 
WITH SWEDEN 


An agreement governing the exchange of 
goods between Poland and Sweden during 
the period November 1, 1951 to October 31, 
1952, was concluded December 3, 1951, ac- 
cording to Kommersiella Meddelanden, No. 
12, December 1951. 

The agreement provides for the exporta- 
tion of Polish goods to Sweden to a value of 
about 345,000,000 crowns ($65,600,000) and 
for Swedish exports to Poland of goods to a 
par value of about 245,000,000 crowns ($46,- 
600,000), of which 60,000,000 crowns ($11,- 
400,000) will represent capital goods provided 
for under the terms of the 1947 Swedish- 
Polish “long-term agreement,” which per- 
mits Poland to order goods needed for re- 
construction to a total value of 360,000,000 
crowns over a period of several years. 

Polish exports are to consist primarily of 
3,000,000 metric tons of coal and such prod- 
ucts as sugar, corn, chemicals, salt, and 
textiles. 

Swedish exports will include 1,000,000 met- 
ric tons of iron ore, viscose pulp, ball bear- 
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ings, machinery, iron and steel products, 
tanning extracts, fish, and other Swedish 
“traditional” export commodities. 

At the same time, an agreement govern- 
ing payments was concluded. A _ supple- 
mentary protocol provides that 23 percent 
of the coal payment is to be made in pounds 
sterling. This same protocol permits Po- 
land overdraft rights with the Swedish 
Riksbank to an amount of 25,000,000 crowns 
($4,750,000) . 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITH EASTERN 
GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Eastern.’’) 


Sweden 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 


There were no marked changes in business 
conditions in Sweden during December. 
Retail sales continued to be affected by 
buyer resistance to high prices. Both the 
production and the wholesale price indexes 
continued their upward movement. The 
general production index rose 3 points to 218 
(1935=100) in November. Although pro- 
duction increased over the preceding month, 
operation in the consumer-goods field was 
said to be lower than it was a year before. 
Working hours in consumer-goods industries 
have been reduced and two textile mills were 
reported closed in December. The textile 
trade is one that especially has felt buyers 
resistance, and inventories are reported to 
be high. 

The wholesale-price index jumped 13 points 
to 319 in November (1935—100), while the 
cost-of-living index (1935 series) for the 
fourth quarter rose 4 points to 204. This 
index in the fourth quarter of 1950 was 171. 


FINANCE 


Foreign exchange continued to flow into 
Sweden with the result that the net foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Swedish Riksbank 
and the commercial banks increased by 320,- 
000,000 crowns to 1,914,000,000 crowns. This 
resulted almost exclusively from Sweden’s 
surplus in the European Payments Union of 
$55,000,000. As of December 31, 1951, Sweden 
had a claim on EPU of about $112,000,000. 

A seasonal demand for cash expanded the 
Swedish note circulation to a new all-time 
high of 4,119,000,000 crowns on December 22. 
During the final week of 1951 the note cir- 
culation receded somewhat, in contrast to 
previous years, and on December 31 it totaled 
4,090,000,000 crowns, which was 7 percent 
more than on November 30 and 18 percent 
above December 30, 1950. 

The national debt declined slightly to 
12,823,000,000 crowns. 

The general price ceiling law was extended 
from December 31, 1951, to June 30, 1952. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish exports in 1951 totaled 9,169,900,- 
000 crowns as compared with 5,706,700,000 
crowns in 1950. Imports in 1951 amounted 
to 9,189,200,000 crowns as compared with 
6,101,900,000 crowns in 1950. Thus Sweden’s 
excess of imports in 1951 was valued at only 
19,300,000 crowns, as compared with 395,- 
200,000 crowns in 1950. The increase in 
exports by value was due almost entirely to 
higher prices because the increase in volume 
was relatively small. Forest products exports 
accounted for 75 percent of the increase in 
exports in 1951. 


AGRICULTURE 


After final revision, the agricultural in- 
come and cost calculation—the basis on 
which prices paid to producers are regu- 
lated—shows a deficit of 118,000,000 crowns 
for the year ending August 31, 1952. This 


means that the gross agricultural income 
must be raised by this amount to cover fully 
the costs of production, as estimated. This 
calculation does not take into account any 
higher labor costs which are expected to 
result from collective agreements governing 
wages for agricultural labor in 1952. 

The deficit up to the present will be cov- 
ered by higher prices on dairy products and 
meat. The deficit expected to arise from 
higher wages is likely to be covered chiefly 
by subsidies. 

The hoof-and-mouth disease continued to 
spread and by the end of the year cattle 
and hogs to a value of 11,000,000 crowns had 
been killed.—U. S. Emsassy, STOCKHOLM, JAN. 
22, 1952, and SwEDISH Press SUMMARY No. 20, 
JAN. 29, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT GOVERN- 
ING EXCHANGE OF Goops CONCLUDED 
WITH POLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Poland.” ) 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH AUSTRIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.”’) 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


METHOD OF DETERMINING DUTIABLE VALUE 
or AIR SHIPMENTS 


In determining the dutiable value of goods 
brought into the Colony of Trinidad and 
Tobago by air, the freight charge shall be 
taken as the minimum amount payable on 
a bill of lading by sea if the freight charge 
by air does not exceed the minimum amount 
payable on a sea bill of lading; but if the 
freight charge by air exceeds the minimum 
amount payable on a sea bill of lading, for 
duty purposes the freight shall be taken as 
one-fourth the amount paid for freight by 
air or the minimum amount payable on a 
sea bill of lading, whichever is greater. These 
changes were effected by Ordinance No. 44, 
1951, Customs (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1951, circulated with the Trinidad Gazette 
of December 27, 1951. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SMALL OLIVE-OIL SHIPMENTS EXEMPTED 
FROM Export TAXES 


Expcert taxes on olive oil shipped from 
Tunisia, levied at the rate of 6 francs per 
kilogram, no longer apply to shipments of 
less than 20 kilograms, under the terms of a 
decree of November 22, 1951, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of November 
14. This exemption is valid only for exports 
of the 1951-52 crop. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON-TEXTILE IMPORT QUOTA FOR 1952 
ESTABLISHED 

Venezuela’s import quota for cotton tex- 

tiles for 1952 has been established at 3,000,- 

000 kilograms. This represents 2,100,000 

kilograms less than the total quota of 5,100,- 

000 kilograms allowed in 1951. Of the 1952 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


REGISTRATIONS IN BRITISH GUIANA 


The total number of motor vehicles regis- 
tered in British Guiana as of January 1, 
1952, was 5,483 units, compared with 4,822 
units on January 1, 1951. 

Registrations as of January 1, 1952 (with 
figures for January 1, 1951, in parentheses) 
consisted of 3,778 (3,372) passenger cars, of 
which 1,149 (1,067) were taxicabs; 965 (795) 
trucks; 74 (74) busses, and 666 (581) motor- 
cycles. 

Of the 661 new registrations in 1951, United 
Kingdom supplied 651 units, United States- 
Canada 5, and France 5. 


CANADIAN SALES OF U. S. CARS JUMP 


Production of automotive vehicles in 
Canada during 1951 amounted to 402,000 
units, as compared with 390,102 units pro- 
duced during 1950. The all-time monthly 
peak in the manufacture of passenger cars 
was reached in March 1951. Factory ship- 
ments and sales fell sharply during the last 
half of 1951 as a result of the imposition of 
credit restrictions. These restrictions and 
the high monthly payments required also 
made it almost impossible to sell used cars 
valued at $1,000 or more. 

Following the lifting of import restric- 
tions, sales in Canada of United States- 
manufactured vehicles (including trucks) 
increased from 3,391 in the first 9 months 
of 1950 to 15,012 during the like period of 
1951. Sales of British passenger cars de- 
clined to 26,016 units in the first 9 months 
of 1951 from 51,265 units in the 1950 period. 
Sales of British passenger cars during the 
last quarter of 1951 are reported to have 
decreased more sharply than during the first 
9 months. 

Sales of passenger cars are expected to 
continue slow during 1952 and until credit 
restrictions are removed. There is a large 
stock on hand of late-model used cars and 
unless credit restrictions are relaxed sales 
of 1952 models will be affected as dealers 
will have to lower trade-in allowances. 

Imports of United States-made passenger 
cars during 1952 are expected to equal those 
of 1951. Sales of small European passenger 
cars will be comparatively small, because 
United States and Canadian manufacturers 
can fill orders effectively and more promptly 


IMPORTS AND REGISIRATIONS IN CEYLON 


Motor vehicles registered in Ceylon as of 
October 31, 1951, totaled 39,179 passenger cars 
and taxicabs; 12,327 trucks; 3,233 busses; 528 
trailers; and 8,237 motorcycles. 

Imports during the first 11 months of 1951 
totaled 5,680 passenger cars, and 1,455 trucks, 
busses, and tractors, of which 194 were 
Diesel-powered. These figures compare with 
2,638 passenger cars and 680 trucks, busses, 
and tractors (10 Diesel) in the like period of 
1950. Suppliers in the 1951 period were: The 
United Kingdom with 4,507 passenger cars 
(2,370 in the 1950 period) and 1,215 (597) 
trucks, busses, and tractors; United States 
243 (17) passenger cars and 155 (39) trucks: 
Canada 57 (4) passenger cars and 77 (44) 
trucks; Italy 453 (112) passenger cars; France 
228 (84) passenger cars; Czechoslovakia 170 
(51) passenger cars; Germany 20 (0) pas- 
senger cars and 7 (0) trucks; and other 
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countries 2 (0) passenger cars and 1 (0) 
truck. 

Imports from the United States during the 
period July to October 1951, were three times 
those during the first 6 months of 1951. This 
was the result of the relaxation of imports 
from dollar areas at the beginning of July 
1951. 


GERMAN FIRM To RESUME CaR PRODUCTION 


Beyerische Motorenwerke, A. G., Munich, 
Germany, is planning to resume passenger- 
car production in May 1952. Several hand- 
made models have already been completed, 
but actual operations will not begin until 
May. Present plans call for production of 
only a few models in 1952, but by 1953, when 
full operations are under way, an annual 
output of 8,000 vehicles is contemplated. 

The new model will be a 6-passenger, 60- 
horsepower sedan of modern design and with 
luxury equipment. At an estimated sales 
price of 13,000 to 14,000 Deutschemarks it i¢ 
expected to compete with passenger cars of 
the Daimler-Benz and Mercedes-Benz class. 
(1 DM=approximately US$0.24.) 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION OF VEHICLES 


A total of 145,553 motor vehicles were pro- 
duced in Italy in 1951, of which 119,267 were 
yassenger cars and 26,286 commercial ve- 
hicles. Of the total, 31,106 units were pro- 
duced during the last quarter of the year, 
when there was an appreciable decline in 
production in each succeeding month 


ITALIAN EXPORTS INCREASE 


Motor-vehicle production in Italy in the 
first 9 months of 1951 totaled 94,601 pas- 
senger cars, 19,300 trucks, and 1,335 busses, 
compared with 71,119 passenger cars, 17,238 
trucks, and 2,373 busses in the like period of 
1950. 

Domestic demand for motor vehicles, par- 
ticularly for motor trucks, has been declining 
but exports have shown a notable improve- 
ment. A total of 23,998 units, including 22,- 
683 passenger cars, was exported during the 
first 9 months of 1951. Among the leading 
countries of destination for passenger cars 
were: Western Germany, 4,518 units; Switzer- 
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land, 2,562: and Sweden, 1,095. Commercial 
vehicles were directed largely to Brazil, 
which absorbed approximately 700 units dur- 
ing this period. Exports to the United 
States continued negligible—only 99 passen- 
ger cars. 


MOZAMBIQUE LOWERS DEALER’S PROFITS ON 
NEw Cars 


The Import Control Commission of Mozam- 
bique announced that the dealer’s profit 
margin on new cars would be reduced from 
30 percent to 20 percent after January 1, 1952. 
Profits on jeep-type vehicles were to be fixed 
at 15 percent. Passenger cars imported from 
the dollar area, formerly limited to a maxi- 
mum price of 45,000 escudos each, f. o. b 
may be imported, effective January 1, 1922, 
up to a maximum price of 50,000 escudos 


(US31— 28.86 escudos). 
Beverages 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION OF HOPS AND BEER 


Production of hops in Argentina during 
the few years they have been under culti- 
vation has varied greatly largely as a result 
of drought in the Province of Buenos Aires. 
In 1951 the output of hops may have been 
from 50 to 100 tons. No official data are 
available and trade estimates are contra- 
dictory. 

Consumption of hops is increasing, how- 
ever, from year to year in line with beer 
production. In 1950 beer production totaled 
383,351 kiloliters (1 kiloliter = 264.18 gallons) 
as compared with 368,646 kiloliters in 1949. 
This increase presumably required the con- 
sumption of 4 percent more hops than in 
1949. Calculating the use of a minimum of 
150 grams of hops per hectoliter (1 hecto- 
liter= 26.42 gallons), as is claimed by the 
industry, about 575 tons of hops were ab- 
sorbed during 1950. In 1951 consumption 
of hops probably increased to about €00 tons. 

The trade believes that Argentina imports 
about 500 tons of hops annually, mostly 
through government-to-government agree- 
ments. The additional protocol signed with 
Germany in October 1951 to their July 31, 
1950, agreement includes hops as one of the 





ships arriving in ballast. 
at $8.33 for 52 issues. 


classification of incoming cargoes. 


63 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 





Import Daily 


The New York Journal of Commerce has inaugurated a new publication, Import Datry, 
to provide the foreign-trade community with immediate word of all incoming cargoes. 
An outgrowth of the weekly Import Bulletin, the daily report is intended primarily for 
transportation company officials who must know cargo details while the goods are still 
on the dock and for traders in commodities sens'tive to day-to-day arrivals. 

Import Dairy will record cargoes on a vessel-by-vessel basis; 
of-origin data, description of cargo, date of arrival, and name of United States consignee 
on imports entering New York and other major eastern seaboard and Gulf ports. A 
prominent feature is a daily “Import Highlights” bulletin spotting all significant arrivals, 
noting shifting import trends, and calling attention to important cargoes about to enter. 
The news Import Dairy also gives daily listings of vessels carrying bulk cargoes and of 


Subscription rates are $18.75 per quarter, but introductory invitations are available 
Subscribers to the Import DatLy will also receive the weekly 
Import Bulletin, which will serve as a checklist through its commodity-by-commodity 
Publisher: The New York Journal of Commerce, 


and will furnish port- 
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important commodities. The Argentine 
agreement with France also includes a small 
amount of hops. 

Argentine brewers try to maintain about 
1 year’s hops requirements. This calcula- 
tion would indicate a current stock of 500 
tons, but the actual supply appears some- 
what less. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN USE OF UREA 


Urea is not made in Australia but is used 
in the production of urea resins, molding 
powders, and adhesives. Annual require- 
ments are about 1,200 long tons. The cost 
of producing ammonia in small government 
synthetic plants is too high to permit eco- 
nomic manufacture of urea, and the output 
is fully used for other important purposes. 
A large plant under construction in Tas- 
mania by a private firm is designed to pro- 
duce ammonium sulfate. A _ project for 
manufacture of urea in the Commonwealth 
would depend on the availability of cheaper 
ammonia; it might also be necessary to con- 
sider production of additional quantities of 
urea for use as fertilizer. 


SuLFUR PRODUCED FROM NATURAL GAS 
IN CANADA 


Shell Oil of Canada, Ltd., produced, at its 
Jumping Pond plant in February 1952, the 
first sulfur obtained on a commercial scale 
in the Dominion from waste natural gases. 
Output is expected to be approximately 9,000 
tons of elemental sulfur annually at the 
present rate of gas production, but will be 
greater as the market for gas increases. 


CUBAN CONSUMPTION OF SODA ASH 


Soda ash is not produced in Cuba and im- 
ports represent total consumption, which 
may reach 6,700,000 pounds in 1952. The 
largest consumer is the soap industry, which 
is estimated to have taken 3,226,810 pounds 
in 1951; an additional 10 percent is expected 
to be needed in 1952 for new synthetic- 
detergent plants. The second largest user 
is the sugar industry, and mills may need 
1,000,000 pounds in 1952. The laundry in- 
dustry uses about 555,720 pounds annually, 
and the chemical industry about 334,700 
pounds. Smaller amounts are consumed by 
the food, packing, and textile industries and 
the railroads. 

The United States has been virtually 
Cuba’s only source of soda ash until recently. 
However, the United Kingdom shipped 
277,000 pounds to the Cuban market in 1948. 
None came from the United Kingdom in 
1949, but about 700,000 pounds were pur- 
chased there by Cuban consumers in 1950. 
The United States supplied 4,423,220 pounds 
in the first 6 months of 1951, compared with 
89,000 pounds from the United Kingdom. 
However, British soda ash is competing in 
price with the United States product and the 
United Kingdom is expected to be increas- 
ingly active in the Cuban market. 


GERMAN OUTPUT OF CERTAIN CHEMICALS 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in the Pederal Republic of Germany in No- 
vember 1951 was as follows, in metric tons 
(October figures in parentheses): Nitroge- 
nous fertilizers, 38,800 (38,000); soda ash, 
75,000 (76,600); caustic soda, 34,100 (33,600) ; 
sulfuric acid, 116,000 (121,500); and calcium 
carbide, 41,600 (33,400). 


FINLAND’s CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS 


Finland’s chemical industry depends sub- 
stantially on imported raw materials, ana 
quotas for these have been included in al- 
most all Finnish trade agreements in the 
postwar period. Following Korea, prices 
rose sharply and some materials became ex- 
ceedingly scarce. The country had been 
importing only its minimum requirements 
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because of exchange problems and was faced 
with serious shortages. However, the situa- 
tion has improved; import prices have de- 
creased in some cases, and the continuity of 
supplies is much better than it was a year 
ago. Some firms have even managed to 
stockpile small reserves, a practice formerly 
not permitted by the licensing authorities. 
Their attitude has been more lenient since 
the foreign currency balance has improved. 

Only a few commodities are difficult or 
impossible to obtain. The most important 
is sulfur and its derivatives. Aluminum sul- 
fate, a chemical used in large quantities by 
the paper industry, had been imported in 
recent years almost entirely from the United 
Kingdom, but this source was virtually cut 
off in 1951 because of the sulfur shortage, 
and Sweden, an important prewar supplier, 
was unable to furnish the product. However, 
supplies were available from Western Ger- 
many and Belgium. Soda ash, needed by the 
wood pulp, paper, and glass industries, has 
been scarce. Although there has been a 
shortage of metallic salts, their importation 
has been hampered principally by high world 
market prices. Among the less-used chemi- 
cals in short supply are softening and dis- 
solving agents and some organic acids. The 
United Kingdom was the leading source for 
these commodities, but only limited supplies 
are expected from that country in 1952. 

The United Kingdom has been the princi- 
pal supplier of chemicals to the Finnish 
market, but the U. S.S. R. has delivered large 
quantities of sodium sulfate to the pulp in- 
dustry, and Western Germany became a 
leading source of industrial chemicals and 
raw materials in 1951. The Netherlands, 
United States, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
and Sweden are other important suppliers. 
The outlook for the industry is generally 
favorable and continued expansion may be 
expected. A large demand and the improved 
exchange situation should stimulate chemi- 
cal imports. 


ITALIAN OUTPUT OF CERTAIN CHEMICALS 


Production of nitrates and ammonia in 
Italy is seasonal, owing to fluctuations in 
power supplies. Water power in the northern 
part of the country is low in the first 3 
months of the year and production of cal- 
cium cyanamide is discontinued or at a 
reduced rate, but output in central and 
southern Italy is normal at that time. Coke 
ovens are less affected by power shortages. 

The seasonality of production concen- 
trates about 70 percent of total output in the 
6-month period, April-September; the re- 
mainder is divided evenly between the first 
and fourth quarters of the year. Production 
of calcium cyanamide is as high as 80 per- 
cent between April and September. The 


remaining 20 percent is made mostly in the 
fourth quarter. 


ITALIAN PRODUCTION OF PYRITES AND 
BARYTES 


Production of pyrites in Italy declined 
slightly to 816,000 metric tons in the first 11 
months of 1951 from 830,400 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1950. The output of 
barytes increased to 69,900 tons from 44,500. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION IN HOKKAIDO, JAPAN 


Production of sulfur in Hokkaido in 1951, 
stimulated principally by extraprefectural 
demand, both in Japan and on world mar- 
kets, was more than twice the 1950 figure. 
Plans for opening up new sources were under 
way at the end of the year. 


Swiss MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC 
PLASTICS 


Eight companies in Switzerland are occu- 
pied with research in and manufacture of 
synthetic plastics materials. Their com- 
bined production capacity is less than 20,000 
metric tons annually, only a small part of 
which is available for export. The coal, oil, 
sulfur, and cellulose used must be imported. 


As in other branches of the chemical in- 
dustry, intensive research has been under- 
taken to compensate for the lack of domestic 
raw materials. Investment in plant and in- 
stallations is estimated at 35,000,000 francs 
(1 Swiss franc=US$0.23). This sector of the 
chemical industry developed greatly during 
World War II and was able to meet the re- 
quirements of a domestic market cut off 
almost entirely from its normal sources of 
supply. Since the war, however, it has been 
unable to compete, even on the domestic 
market, with cheaper imported plastics, and 
no great expansion of this branch is foreseen. 


KENYA CHEMICAL COMPANY Has NEw 
DREDGE 


A new dredge is under construction by the 
Magadi Soda Co. at its deposits at Lake 
Magadi, Kenya. The company, which is a 
subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., produces approximately 100,000 long 
tons of natural soda ash and 16,000 tons of 
salt annually. 


Swiss COMPANY DEVELOPS NEW CEMENT 


A large Swiss chemical company has de- 
veloped a new type of ethoxyline-resin ce- 
ment, which comes in several forms—either 
liquid or solid. It is said to be especially 
useful for cementing ceramics and metals. 
The solid forms are used when cementing can 
be done at high temperatures and the liquid 
for room temperature. One of the product’s 
most desirable properties is its very low 
vapor pressure, which makes it adapted to 
cementing parts of accelerating tube col- 
umns, geiger counting tubes, and other sci- 
entific apparatus. 


TAIWAN INCREASED SULFUR PURCHASE 
PRICE 


The Taiwan provincial government (For- 
mosa) increased the sulfur purchase price to 
producers from NT$1,850 to NT$2,300 per 
metric ton on February 15, 1952. NT$15.55= 
US$1, official “certificate” rate). 


TUNISIA’S PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Production of phosphate rock in Tunisia 
in the fourth quarter of 1951 was 541,280 
metric tons, bringing the total for the year 
to 1,678,905 tons, compared with 1,524,835 
tons in 1950. Output of hyperphosphate 
(finely ground phosphate rock) in the quar- 
ter was 34,970 tons, and for the year it 
amounted to 166,160 tons, compared with 
133,305 tons in 1950. 

Exports of phosphate rock in the fourth 
quarter of 1951 were 573,750 tons. The figure 
for the year was 2,097,725 tons, a substantial 
increase over the 1950 total of 1,571,880 tons. 
However, the present rate of production will 
not permit exports to continue at this high 
figure. Exports of hyperphosphate in the 
fourth quarter of 1951 amounted to 37,380 
tons; they totaled 143,230 tons in the full 
year compared with 144,335 tons in 1950. 

The new SIAPE superphosphate plant at 
Sfax was scheduled to begin operations in 
February 1952. It will have a daily output 
of 250 to 270 tons of triple superphosphate 
(100,000 tons annually). 


VENEZUELAN OUTPUT OF ALCOHOL 


Production of alcohol in Venezuela totaled 
11,195,000 liters in the first 9 months of 1951, 
compared with 11,041,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950, and 14,966,000 liters in 
the year 1950. Although there is a surplus 
of alcohol over domestic requirements, the 
total quantity distilled in any 1 year is too 
small to interest large foreign consumers. 


Locust CONTROL IN YEMEN 


Reversing its earlier decision, the Yemen 
Government has permitted four nationals, 
trained in antilocust operations at the As- 
mara field school, to proceed to the eastern 
part of the country to investigate and report 
on locust breeding in this heretofore inac- 
cessible region. Permission for an antilocust 
campaign in the area may be granted later. 
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A British plane, equipped with spraying 
devices, arrived in Aden in January 1952 en 
route to Yemen and will be used to check 
the locust menace along the Tihama coast. 
Two sizable swarms have been reported fly- 
ing toward western Yemen recently. 


Foodstuffs 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT HARVEST LOW 


The harvesting of the 1951-52 season’s 
Australian wheat crop was practically, if not 
completely, finished by the end of January. 
The ‘latest estimates indicate that the 
amount of wheat harvested in Australia in 
1951-52 was about 165,375,000 bushels, which 
is 10.24 percent below that of the preceeding 
season and the lowest production since the 
drought year of 1946-47, when 117,262,132 
bushels were produced. However, the fore- 
casted production for 1951-52 is 7.2 percent 
greater than the annual average production 
of 154,325,000 bushels in the 5 years ended 
1938-39. The estimated average yield per 
acre (15.85 bushels) was slightly greater than 
in the preceding year and well above average. 

Of the estimated production of approxi- 
mately 165,500,000 bushels of wheat in 
1951-52, probably about 14,500,000 bushels 
will be retained on farms for seed and feed, 
and 151,000,000 bushels will be for delivery 
to the Australian Wheat Board. The amount 
retained on farms may be even greater than 
the foregoing figure. It is reported that de- 
liveries in New South Wales have been re- 
stricted. Probably because of the fear of 
drought, farmers appear to be retaining 
wheat beyond normal needs. Some of it is 
being sold privately to graziers and stock 
feeders. 

An estimated carry-over on November 30, 
1951, of about 19,500,000 bushels of wheat 
and flour, in terms of wheat, from the 
1950-51 season’s crop and anticipated de- 
liveries of 151,000,000 bushels from the 
1951-52 harvest would bring the Australian 
Wheat Board’s, total supply to 170,500,000 
bushels of wheat for distribution in the cur- 
rent wheat year ending November 30, 1952. 
Of this amount, about 67,500,000 bushels 
will probably be required in Australia for 
human consumption and stock feed. 

Allowing for an estimated carry-over of 
20,000,000 bushels at the end of November 
1952, a balance of 83,000,000 bushels would 
be left for export as wheat and flour in the 
1951-52 cereal year, or, if prospects for the 
1952-53 harvest appeared good, smaller stocks 
of wheat could be carried forward into the 
1952-53 season, thus allowing more for ex- 
port in 1951-52. 

A recently reported statement of the chair- 
man of the Australian Wheat Board indi- 
cated that Australia’s wheat commitments 
from the current season’s crop have been 
cut from 88,700,000 bushels to 72,000,000 
bushels. Of this amount, about 25,000,000 
bushels will have to be retained to service 
the fourth year of the agreement, which will 
commence on August 1, 1952. 


ARGENTINE WHEAT SITUATION 


Argentina’s 1951 wheat production was 
probably no more than 2,300,000 metric tons 
and may have failed to reach even that 
figure. The crop was less than half the 
5,800,000 tons harvested in 1950 and the 
smallest since 1916-17. The production 
estimate undoubtedly will be revised as the 
crop moves into commercial channels. The 
present practice is to delay the publication 
of official estimates until at least 3 months 
after harvest. 

The carry-over of old-crop wheat on 
December 1, 1951, probably was nearly 300,000 
tons, based on the disposition of supplies 
during 1951. The moderate increase from a 
year earlier is attributable to the reduced 
movement during late 1951 in face of the 
prospective small crop. Despite the increase, 
the carry-over was abnormally small and 
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scarcely enough to supply domestic mills 
until new-crop wheat becomes available. 

The total supply of wheat for 1952, in- 
cluding carry-over and new crop, is calcu- 
lated at 2,600,000 tons. Allowing for a small 
carry-out next November 30, there will be a 
large deficit relative to annual consumption 
in recent years, which has amounted to about 
3,400,000 tons, including 2,800,000 tons for 
milling, 500,000 tons for seed, and 100,000 
tons for feed and miscellaneous losses. Econ- 
omy measures reduced apparent consump- 
tion in 1951 to 3,200,000 tons. In 1952, the 
total availability will be only 2,400,000 tons 
provided no imports are made. Millers may 
have about 1,900,000 tons available for 
milling, only 75 percent of their consump- 
tion in 1951. 

The wheat supply this season is insufficient 
for any exports. However, on December 1, 
1951, some old-crop grain was held at ports 
and committed for shipment, and it has 
been going forward. The principal claim- 
ants for this wheat have been Brazil and 
Paraguay. Exports for the season probably 
will be 100,000 tons or slightly more. 

Countries normally dependent on Argen- 
tine wheat are having difficulty in finding 
alternative sources of supply. The problem 
is most serious for Brazil, which ordinarily 
obtains about 1,000,000 tons annually from 
Argentina. Paraguay and Chile hope to 
obtain small quantities, but their prospects 
are poor. European buyers can shift sources 
more easily but have difficulties because of 
lack of dollar exchange and loss of their ex- 
ports to Argentina. The trade problem with 
India is particularly serious as Argentina 
urgently needs the jute bartered for wheat 
in recent years. 

Unofficial sources list total exports of 
wheat in the calendar year 1951, at 2,450,848 
tons. Principal destinations were Brazil, 
with 897,845 tons; India, 490,698 tons; Italy, 
414,595 tons; and Germany, 122,746 tons. 
Wheat easily held the place of Argentina’s 
largest single source of foreign exchange in 
1951. 

Exports of millfeeds were relatively small 
in 1951 because of the large domestic de- 
mand and a slight reduction in output. 
Shipments of bran, middlings, and feed flour, 
according to unofficial sources, totaled 194,176 
tons. Most of it went to the United King- 
dom, and Sweden accounted for much of the 
remainder. 

Wheat-flour shipments were negligible, at 
least through visible channels. Official data 
for January-September 1951 show 24,000 
tons; trade tabulations for all of 1951 
amount to 15,262 tons. 


BELGIAN GRAINS AND FEEDS 


Seedings of winter grains for the 1952 crop 
in Belgium are believed to be somewhat 
higher than they were a year ago. Wheat, 
barley, and rye plantings may be increased 
by 6 percent. The condition of the crop at 
the beginning of February 1952 was described 
as fair to good but the use of poor seed may 
necessitate more than normal reseeding. Ex- 
pected spring plantings of cereal may reach 
a total area of about 515,620 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=—2.471 acres) of grains for harvest in 
1952. 

Final results of the 1951 grain harvest 
have not yet been announced, but prelimi- 
nary figures show that the crop was much 
smaller than that of the preceding year and 
far below the 1949 record harvest. The 
total wheat production in 1951 was about 
505,000 metric tons, which is almost 50 per- 
cent of consumption requirements. How- 
ever, deliveries to mills remain low and 
almost certainly will not exceed half the 
total production. Coarse grain production, 
which was about 942,000 tons last year, rep- 
resented a little more than 50 percent of the 
country’s requirements. 

Imports of wheat were exceptionally large 
in the calendar year 1951, amounting to 
957,000 metric tons, about 50 percent more 
than 1950 imports. The main increase was 





in the supply from the United States. Bel- 
gium also imported about 894,000 tons of 
feed grains during the year, mainly corn from 
the United States and barley from Canada. 

Stocks of wheat on January 1, 1952, were 
exceptionally large, reaching 298,150 tons, 
of which 120,520 tons was en route to mills. 
This is more than a 3 months’ supply. 


BELGIAN SUGAR-BEET YIELD AND USE 


Despite the largest sugar-beet plantings on 
record, Belgium’s 1951 production was much 
smaller than it was in the two preceding 
years. Total 1951 production of sugar beets 
was 1,857,188 metric tons, according to the 
preliminary estimates, as compared with 
2,674,842 tons in 1950 and an average of 
1,855,800 tons in 1946-50. 

Official figures of sugar production from 
the 1951 sugar-beet crop are not yet available. 
However, an estimate from the Raffinerie Tir- 
lemontoise shows 240,000 tons of white sugar 
for direct consumption, including about 70 
percent of crystallized and 30 percent refined. 
On the basis of raw value this amount would 
be about 267,000 tons of sugar from the 1951 
beet harvest, which also is the unofficial esti- 
mate of the Ministry of Agriculture. Sugar 
production from the 1950 crop of beets 
amounted to 449,323 tons, raw value. 

Belgian sugar consumption during 1951 
was estimated at 242,550 metric tons, refined 
basis, which was about 18,000 tons less than 
the 1950 consumption, but about the same as 
it was in 1949. The high consumption in 
1950 was due to heavier buying by retailers 
and consumers after the outbreak of the 
Korean war. Consumption in 1951 was con- 
sidered normal. 

Total imports cf sugar in 1951 were esti- 
mated at 88,000 tons, mainly raw sugar, and 
exports were about 170,000 tons, mostly re- 
fined. The net export of refined sugar was 
about 90,000 tons. During 1950 net exports 
amounted to about 123,000 tons, refined basis. 
Most of the raw sugar came from Cuba. The 
principal countries to which sugar was ex- 
ported were Western Germany and French 
Morocco. 

Stocks of sugar in Belgium during the 
second half of 1951 were generally higher 
than in the preceding year. Stocks at the 
end of 1951, not yet reported, were not ex- 
pected to be so large as they were the year 
before, owing to the much smaller domestic 
production in 1951. Carry-over stocks on 
October 1, 1951, however, were 25,486 tons, 
compared with only 11,508 tons a year earlier. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF MANDIOCA; MEAL 
PRICES AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Production of mandioca in Brazil in 1951 
was estimated by the Ministry of Agriculture 
at 12,620,000 metric tons from 973,888 hec- 
tares (1 hectare—2.471 acres). The final 
estimate of the 1950 crop was given as 12,- 
532,000 metric tons from 957,493 hectares. 
There has been little variation in the area 
planted or production of mandioca since 
1946. However, the price of mandioca flour, 
which has almost doubled in the past year, 
is expected to encourage increased acreage 
in 1952. 

The wholesale price on the Sao Paulo mar- 
ket for mandioca meal increased from 78 
cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro—US$0.0534) per 50 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) in Janu- 
ary 1951 to 97 cruzeiros by the middle of 
October 1951 and to 150 cruzeiros by January 
31, 1952. 

The wholesale price of mandioca meal at 
Belem was reported to have increased from 
a range of 90 cruzeiros to 125 cruzeiros per 50 
kilograms in the first quarter of 1951 to a 
range of 200 cruzeiros to 225 cruzeiros by the 
fourth quarter of 1951. 

The wholesale price of mandioca meal in 
Recife in January 1952 was reported at 310 
cruzeiros per 50 kilograms for the common 
and 360 cruzeiros for especial. 

Exports of mandioca flour in the first 9 
months of 1951 were reported to be 1,317 
tons, compared with 7,564 tons in the cor- 
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responding period of 1950 and 13,556 tons 
for the entire year 1950. Exports of tapioca 
flakes were reported to be 802 tons in the 
first 9 months of 1951 as compared with 907 
tons in 1950. 

Exports of tapioca starch (amido) were re- 
ported to be 19,635 tons in the first 9 months 
of 1951. Shipments were at about the same 
rate as in 1950, when they totaled 35,218 tons 
for the entire year. 


LARGE Ecc Crop EXPECTED IN CANADA 


Egg production in Canada in 1951 totaled 
364,600,000 dozen—a 9 percent increase over 
the 1950 production of 333,500,000 dozen. 
The total Canadian chick hatch for the 
1950-51 season (September—August) was es- 
timated as 84,000,000—up 34 percent over the 
same period of 1949-50. Poultry-meat pro- 
duction in 1951 was estimated at 306,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 296,000,000 pounds 
in 1950. 

Canadian egg exports in 1951 continued the 
sharp decline begun when Great Britain 
stopped buying eggs from Canada in 1949. 
Using the conversion figures of 2.926 dozen 
for each pound of dried eggs, and 0.779 dozen 
for each pound of frozen eggs, total shell 
equivalent exports for 1951 were 6,716,425 
dozen. These exports may be compared with 
14,234,558 dozen in 1950 and 81,230,000 dozen 
in 1948. 

When Britian stopped buying eggs from 
Canada in 1949, egg prices broke rather 
sharply and as a result the chick hatch the 
following spring was smaller. This drop in 
turn caused a light crop of eggs in 1950-51 
season, higher egg prices, and fewer eggs 
available for export. The high prices re- 
sulted in a much larger egg hatch in early 
1951, and egg production should be markedly 
up during early 1952 and more eggs available 
for the open market. 

A total of 4,687,000 dozen shell eggs were 
exported to the United States during 1951, as 
compared with the shell equivalent of 4,709,- 
988 dozen in 1950 and 2,618,000 dozen in 1949. 
The 1951 shipments were limited entirely to 
shell eggs and were again marketed mostly in 
the Northeast and North Central States. 

Egg imports into Canada in 1951 increased 
to 3,330,000 dozen, as against 897,000 dozen 
in 1950, as a result of the strong demand and 
favorable prices on the Canadian market. 

Current (February 6, 1952) marketing of 
eggs and poultry remains good despite a re- 
cent drop in prices to near support level. 
The effects of the expected 15-percent in- 
crease in poultry and egg supplies on prices 
will be somewhat offset by a continued strong 
demand and exports to Western Hemisphere 
countries. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC ExPEcts Goop 
COFFEE YEAR 


The 1951-52 Dominican coffee crop is ex- 
pected to total about 397,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each, as compared with 346,291 
bags in the 1950-51 crop year ending Sep- 
tember 30. The bulk of Dominican coffee 
exports goes to the United States. 

Exports of coffee may total 290,000 bags in 
the 1951-52 crop year, as compared with 
shipments of 281,211 bags in 1950-51. Ex- 
ports as green coffee are expected to total 
about 265,000 bags, as compared with ship- 
ments of 232,362 bags in the preceding crop 
year. Because of declining demand from 
Puerto Rico, exports of roasted coffee, in 
terms of green coffee equivalent, may amount 
to only 25,000 bags, by comparison with the 
48,849 bags shipped during 1950-51. The rise 
in green coffee exports will, however, more 
than offset the anticipated decline in roasted 
coffee shipments. 

Exports during the last 3 months of 1951, 
which constituted the first 3 months of the 
1951-52 crop year, totaled 115,252 bags of 
green coffee and 257,704 kilograms of roasted 
coffee, equivalent to 4,295 bags of green 
coffee. These exports were slightly higher 
than the 110,258 bags of green coffee and the 
28,291 kilograms of roasted coffee, equivalent 
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to 561 bags of green coffee, shipped during 
the last 3 months of 1950. There were, how- 
ever, no roasted-coffee shipments during De- 
cember 1951, and it ,is expected that little 
coffee of this type will be exported during the 
first 3 months of 1952. Exports of roasted 
coffee will be resumed on a significant scale 
in the spring of 1952, but it is highly im- 
probable that total 1951-52 shipments will 
approach the 1950-51 total of 48,849 bags. 

Shipments of green coffee during the early 
months of 1952 are expected to approximate 
those of the corresponding period of 1951, 
when exports declined from the high point 
reached in December of the preceding year. 

The Dominican coffee trade is expecting 
that the 1951-52 crop year will be very suc- 
cessful, with a substantial increase in green- 
coffee shipments and high prices. Domestic 
output is increasing as new plantations come 
into production, and thus it is expected that 
the production trend will continue upward 
in succeeding years. 


COLOMBIAN COFFEE TRADED TO EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


Colombian coffee registrations during the 
calendar year 1951 reached a total of 4,743,- 
452 bags of 60 kilograms each valued at 
$353,514,364 (1 kilogram —2.2046 pounds). 

Exports of coffee increased tremendously in 
December as the main coffee harvests from 
the principal producing Departments of 
Caldas and Antioquia reached the ports. 
Exports increased by 189,995 bags (or 44.7 
percent), over November shipments, totaling 
614,976 bags, higher shipments than in any 
other month of the year. Of these ship- 
ments 574,213 bags went to the United States, 
24,814 to Europe, and 15,949 elsewhere. 

Exports of coffee in the year 1951 totaled 
4,793,983 bags, of which 4,311,085 bags went 
to the United States, 364,417 bags to Europe, 
and 118,531 bags to other destinations. Ex- 
ports in 1950 amounted to 4,472,357 bags, of 
which 4,051,556 bags went to the United 
States, 296,917 bags to Europe, and 123,884 
bags elsewhere. 

Several commercial agreements signed with 
European countries during December in- 
volved the sale of substantial amounts of 
Colombian coffee. The long-negotiated 
agreement with Western Germany signed on 
December 17, to take effect 2 months after 
date of signing, includes the sale of $25,700,- 
000 worth of coffee, calculated at about 
200,000 bags at current prices. Other 
agreements were signed with Czechoslovakia 
and the Netherlands. These include sales 
of $2,000,000 and $1,000,000 worth of coffee, 
respectively, sales to be made by the Coffee 
Federation. 

Total stocks in Colombian ports on De- 
cember 29 amounted to 403,512 bags, as com- 
pared with 465,210 bags on December 1. 
Coffee Federation holdings amounted to 
277,373 bags and holdings by private ex- 
porters, 126,139 bags. 


ISRAEL’S CITRUS-FRUIT CROP AND EXPORTS 


Production of citrus fruit in Israel in the 
1951-52 season is estimated by the Citrus 
Marketing Board at 9,000,000 boxes. On the 
basis of this estimate, packing material suf- 
ficient for 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 boxes was 
ordered, but because of inability to make 
payment, material for only 5,000,000 boxes 
will be available. 

The following distribution of citrus fruit 
is intended: 4,500,000 boxes to be exported 
for foreign currency; 250,000 boxes to be ex- 
ported for barter; 1,650,000 boxes for local 
consumption as fresh fruit; 1,900,000 boxes 
to be sold to local processing plants for ex- 
port; 650,000 boxes to be sold to local process- 
ing plants for home consumption; total 
8,950,000 boxes. 


INDIA’S PEPPER-TRADE PROSPECTS 
FAVORABLE 
Despite the continued trend toward in- 


creased acreage under pepper in India and 
the high prices obtained for it, production 


of Indian pepper has not substantially in- 
creased. This lack of output is attributed 
partly to the time lapse of 3 to 5 years before 
the pepper vine begins to yield berries. An- 
other factor that limits production is that 
Indian pepper is not cultivated on an organ- 
ized commercial scale as are rubber, tea, and 
coffee. 

Trade sources continue to estimate the 
1951-52 (from November or December to 
February or March) pepper crop at 21,000 
long tons, compared with an estimate of 22,- 
000 tons for the 1950-51 crop. The decrease 
in production is charged to insufficient rain- 
fall in some pepper-growing areas of the 
Malabar Coast and to plucking of immature 
berries unusually early in the season. 

Exports of pepper from India in 1951 
amounted to 280,235 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight=112 pounds) valued at 209,799,- 
397 rupees (1 rupee=about US$0.21) com- 
pared with 224,660 hundredweight valued at 
142,351,020 rupees exported in 1950. The 
United States share of total Indian pepper 
exports during 1951 amounted to 159,182 
hundredweight valued at 114,299,972 rupees, 
compared with 131,948 hundredweight val- 
ued at 85,371,743 rupees in 1950. 

As India enjoys a virtual world monopoly 
in black pepper, the pepper trade naturally 
describes the outlook for the future as “ex- 
cellent.” Exporters in Bombay point out, 
however, that the future export trade in 
pepper may be largely governed by the prices 
of Indonesian pepper and the rehabilitation 
of the pepper industry in that country. Still, 
the trade does not expect any serious com- 
petition from Indonesia for at least another 
2 years. The future of Indian pepper will 
also depend on the level of world consump- 
tion, which is estimated at present to be 
about 30,000 tons a year. 


VANILLA EXPORTS FROM MADAGASCAR 


The year 1951 was a poor one for Mada- 
gascar vanilla. Only 252 tons were produced 
in Madagascar, to which should be added an 
estimated 50 tons from the Comoro Islands, 
or a total of 302 tons. Production in 1950 
amounted to 630 tons. Vanilla exporters 
state that the 1952 crop will be smaller than 
the 1951 crop, or about 225 tons from Mada- 
gascar and 50 to 60 tons from the Comoro 
Islands, or a total of 275 to 285 tons. 

“Visible” stocks of vanilla in the first week 
of February 1952 were from 350 to 400 tons. 
Included in the visible stocks is the 302 tons 
of the 1951 crop. A Paris commercial review 
states that on December 31, 1951, stocks of 
vanilla beans in France amounted to 184.2 
tons. 

Exports of vanilla beans in the first 10 
months of 1951 amounted to 366 tons, of 
which the United States took 195.5 tons, 
France 167.5 tons, Great Britain 2 tons, and 
South Africa 1 ton. During the same period 
2.7 tons of vanilla powder were exported to 
France. 

Exports of vanilla beans in 1950 amounted 
to 578.7 tons. 


NORWEGIAN PRODUCTION AND USE OF GRAIN 


Norwegian production of grains in 1951, 
374,400 metric tons, was not much higher 
than the 368,400 tons produced in 1950, but 
the 1951 output included less spring wheat 
and more barley and oats. The State Grain 
Corporation’s collections of home-produced 
grain are proceeding at a satisfactory rate. 

In 1951 consumption of food grains de- 
clined slightly, as the price of bread increased 
and less bread was wasted. Consumption of 
feed grains, however, during the present win- 
ter feeding season, is especially large because 
last year’s hay crop was short. Up to Febru- 
ary, the use of an additional 100,000 tons of 
imported concentrates in addition to estab- 
lished feed rations had been authorized. 

Stocks of bread grains and protein concen- 
trate feeds are more than ample for normal 
needs, whereas stocks of carbone“eous feeds 
are fairly low. 
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amount is expected from the same source in 
the near future. 

A still more significant development oc- 
curred on January 23 when the North Rhine- 
Westphalia Landtag passed a bill that pro- 
vided (1) that Land North Rhine-Westphalia 
should join the DVL, (2) that the Land gov- 
ernment should request the Federal Govern- 
ment to reactivate the DVL in its present 
legal form, and (3) that the headquarters 
(Sitz) of the organization should be at the 
Technische Hochschule at Aachen, where re- 
search would be conducted, and that places 
for experimental work (Arbeitsstaette) 
should be at Essen-Muelheim airport. 


Holland-America Line Vessel 
Reenters U. S. North Pacific 


Coast Service 


The motor vessel Delftdyk of the Holland- 
America Line, which was seriously damaged 
by a mine explosion off Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many, in January 1950, has been repaired 
and entirely renovated. The vessel, the ton- 
nage of which was increased from 10,200 to 
10,942 gross registered tons, was scheduled to 
sail from Rotterdam to United States North 
Pacific coast ports on March 15, 1952, under 
the name of Dongedyk. The vessel will offer 
luxurious accommodations for 52 first-class 
passengers. 

The Holland-America Line will offer at 
least monthly sailings from Rotterdam and 
Antwerp to the North Pacific coast. The 
following vessels will then be employed: the 
M. V. Dongedyk (10,942 gross registered tons), 
reconstructed in 1952; the M. V. Dalerdyk 
(10,820 g. r. t.), reconstructed in 1948; the 
S. S. Diemerdyk (11,195 g. r. t.), built in 
1950; the S. S. Duivendyk (8,338 g. r. t.), 
built in 1930. 


New Zealand Railways 


The New Zealand national railways showed 
an operating profit of £5,790 for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1951. In his statement 
to Parliament the Minister of Railways said 
that the result was indicative of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of having the user pay for 
service and not subsidizing various interests 
through losses in the railway account. Fares 
and freight charges had been raised in 1950 
and unprofitable runs reduced. 

The favorable operating balance for fiscal 
1951 did not carry over into fiscal 1952. It 
is estimated that the operating loss for fiscal 
1952 will reach £2,200,000, mainly as a re- 
sult of increased wages and material costs, 
despite an increase in business. Faced with 
the estimated deficit in operation, the Gov- 
ernment increased freight and parcel rates 
on December 16, 1951, and announced its in- 
tention of increasing passenger fares early 
in 1952. 

The railways have been confronted with 
additional difficulties, as a result of insuf- 
ficient staffs in both the operation and 
maintenance branches. The Government 
has announced its intention of setting up a 
Royal Commission to investigate the condi- 
tions of the railway system and its future 
development. The announcement noted 
that throughout the system the staffs are 
not large enough to handle the traffic offerea 
and are decreasing while traffic is increasing. 
Already it has been necessary to curtail pas- 
senger services so that the railways may 
handle essential goods. 


New Zealand Road Construction 
Delayed by Shortages 


The need for highway, bridge, and urban- 
road construction and reconstruction re- 
mains great in New Zealand. With the in- 
crease in cars and trucks, road traffic has been 
outgrowing the roadway system. Public- 
works projects are hampered by material 
and labor shortages, and despite progress 
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over the past year there is a large backlog of 
necessary road work. 

The situation is particularly acute with 
respect to highway bridges. Narrow bridges 
and bridges below the classification of the 
highways they serve are in particular need 
of strengthening and replacement. The 
Main Highways Board in its last report put a 
round figure of £5,000,000 for bridge works 
on main highways needing most urgent at- 
tention, which is only a small part of the 
full rebuilding program. 

For the fiscal year ended March 31, 1951, 
the Ministry of Works administered expendi- 
tures on highways construction and main- 
tenance to a total of £6,400,000. It is esti- 
mated that municipality and county expendi- 
tures will bring the total expenditure to 
£11,000,000. The Ministry of Works budget 
for 1951-52 includes £9,600,000 for highways, 
but it is expected that only 75 percent of this 
sum will be expended by the end of the fiscal 
year. 


Services of the Venezuelan 
Navigation Co. 


Coastwise, river, and ocean passenger and 
cargo service of the Government-owned 
Venezuelan Navigation Co. (Compania 
Anoénima Venezolana de Navegacién or 
CAVN) was regularly maintained with addi- 
tion to the fleet of six motorships purchased 
from Canada in 1950. Two new motorships, 
constructed in Glasgow for river service, each 
with passenger facilities and a cargo capacity 
of 100 metric tons and 40 cattle on the hoof, 
were delivered to the company in April and 
May 1951, and placed in regular service be- 
tween Ciudad Bolivar and Puerto Ayacucho, 
with intermediate stops on the Orinoco and 
Apure Rivers to San Fernando. These ships 
were the first constructed for the company 
specifically for navigation of the Orinoco 
River and its tributaries. 

Regular service between La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Maracaibo, and the ports of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
Houston, and Mobile continued to be main- 
tained by the company’s fleet. The company 
also chartered new vessels, which it placed 
in service between La Guaira and New York, 
and La Guaira and New Orleans, and it ex- 
pects shortly to initiate service to United 
States west-coast ports. 


Power Developments in 
Northern Italy in 1951 


Aided by favorable hydrological conditions 
and progress in its power-development and 
rehabilitation program the electric-power 
industry of northern Italy produced more 
power in 1951 than ever before. The accom- 
panying table indicates the production of 
energy in northern Italy in 1949-51 in both 
hydro and thermal plants: 


Electric Power Produced in Northern Italy 
in 1949-51 


[In millions of kilowatt-hours] 
| ~ | | 
Kind of power | 1949 | 1950 | 1951! 
-_ = — = —_ - -_— 
Hydroelectric 14,015 | 16,598 | 19, 864 
Thermoelectric | 1,320 862 | 456 


Total production 15,335 | 17,460 | 20,320 


1 Provisional figures. 


Although exact statistics are not yet avail- 
able, it is certain that 1951 will likewise be a 
record year for Italy as a whole, with an esti- 
mated 28,500-million-kw.-hr. output, as 
against 24,681 million kw.-hr. in 1950. 

Northern Italy, which consists of the 
regions of Piedmon, Lombardy, Veneto, Li- 
guria, and Emilia, produces about 71 percent 
of Italy’s total annual output of electric 
power. 
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quota, 2,250,000 kilograms will be allotted to 
import firms and 750,000 kilograms to cloth- 
ing manufacturers. The reduction is a 
further concession to the demands of the 
domestic textile industry for increased pro- 
tection. Import duties on textiles and wear- 
ing apparel were recently increased in sub- 
stantial proportions. (See ForEIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of February 18, 1952, p. 27). 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW LABELING REQUIREMENT FOR 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


The Venezuelan Government on February 
19, 1952, issued a resolution establishing new 
regulations for the labeling of pharmaceuti- 
cal products. Effective on August 1, 1952, 
any pharmaceutical product sold in Vene- 
zuela must have printed on its original label 
the retail sales price. This indication of 
price must be printed in fully legible letters 
in the following form: Precio de venta al 
detal en Venezuela ... Bs.._.....-.-... 

The resolution also specifies maximum 
price mark-ups as follows: 


For products imported by 
exclusive distributors: 
Distributor to wholesaler.. Cost price plus 25 percent. 
Wholesaler to retail phar- Distributor’s cost price 
macy. plus 15 percent. 
Retail pharmacy to the Cost price plus 30 percent. 
public. 
For products imported 
directly by general 
wholesalers: 
Wholesaler to retail phar- Cost price plus 20 percent 


macy. 
Retail pharmacy to the Cost price plus 30 percent. 
public. 


Importers, distributors, and national lab- 
oratories are required to submit to the 
National Supply Commission, the adminis- 
trating agency, lists of their pharmaceutical 
specialties in effect on January 31, 1952. 
Infractions of this resolution will be pun- 
ished by fines of up to 20,000 bolivars 
($6,000). Antibiotics and normal human 
plasma are not included in this price con- 
trol inasmuch as they are already regulated 
by a separate resolution. 





Consumption is estimated as about 85 per- 
cent of production, or about 17,272 million 
kw.-hr., and the remaining 15 percent repre- 
sents transmission and distribution losses. 
Although no specific data are yet available 
as to the uses to which this power has been 
put, it is believed that in 1951 consumption 
for electrochemical, electrometallurgical, and 
electrothermic purposes increased more than 
for other uses. 


Mexican City Faces 
Water-Supply Problem 


The problem of supplying water to the 
city of Guadalajara, Mexico, is becoming in- 
creasingly acute as the growth of the city 
continues. Plans for drilling additional wells 
in the Tesistan Valley have been abandoned 
for the present in order that work on the 
projected 20,000,000-peso aqueduct from that 
area to Guadalajara might be begun immedi- 
ately. The change in plans will enable the 
city to avail itself of water from wells already 
drilled at a much earlier date. The Federal 
Government is providing 6,000,000 pesos for 
such work this year. It is expected that by 
the end of 1952 the total supply of water 
available for the city will be 1,000 liters a 
second. 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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Record Participation Expected 
At 1952 Milan Trade Exhibit 


The Thirtieth International Trade Fair, 
scheduled for April 12-29, at Milan, Italy, is 
expected to establish a new record for ex- 
hibitors, visitors, and business transacted. 
The pavilions of the fair, spread over a total 
area of more than 3,500,000 square feet, in- 
clude a new multi-story exhibition hall. 
Fair authorities recently reported that space 
in all the pavilions has been rented. 

This annual international trade fair is one 
of the largest events of its kind in conti- 
nental Europe. It had over 9,000 exhibitors 
last year and attracted more than 4,000,000 
visitors. The international character of the 
fair was strikingly evident; official exhibits 
were from 26 countries, and over 3,000 ex- 
hibitors came from 45 nations. 

At the forthcoming fair, Italy and other 
countries will display their latest products. 
Metal goods are to be emphasized, especially 
precision instruments, machinery and acces- 
sories and machine tools. In view of the 
significance of these European products in 
the American defense program, fair repre- 
sentatives expect a large number of American 
buyers to attend. 

For the convenience of foreign visitors, 
special services are to be provided, such as 
banking and express delivery, a foreign lan- 
guage stenographic and clerical staff, and 
commercial assistance. Members of the 
Italian Foreign Trade Institute and of the 
Milan Chamber of Commerce will supply cur- 
rent international trade information. The 
headquarters for foreign visitors have been 
transferred to a better building adjoining a 
fully equipped club. A Visitor’s Card en- 
titles a foreign visitor to these facilities and 
gives him free’ access to the fair. 

A person desiring to obtain a Visitor’s Card 
should communicate directly with the Fiera 
di Milano, via Domodosolla, Milan, Italy, or 
with the Commercial Office of the Italian 
Consulate in New York, 37 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y., and consulates in other cities 
in the United States. 

A previous announcement on this event 
was published in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 24, 1951. 


Machine Tools Excluded 
From 1952 Hannover Fair 


Machine tools will be omitted from the 
exhibits at the Heavy Industries Fair sched- 
uled April 27—May 6, at Hannover, Germany, 
inasmuch as these industrial products will 
be featured at the Second European Machine 
Tool Exhibition scheduled for Hannover, 
September 14-23, 1952. The Spring event is 
the last section of the German Industries 
Fair, the first section of which, the Light 
Industries Fair, was held from February 27-— 
March 2. The primary purpose of these 
Hannover fairs is the promotion of exports 
and the service they render the German 
export industry, according to the organizers. 
However, to encourage foreign participation 
as well, German authorities have allocated 
$93,500 for the purchase of United States 
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products on display at the forthcoming 
Heavy Industries Fair. Breakdown of this 
allocation by commodities will be available 
in April. Applications for allocation of ex- 
change, including dollars, were handled by 
the International Fairs and Exhibitions Sec- 
tion, Federal Ministry of Economics, Division 
5, Federal Republic of Germany, Bonn, 
Germany. 

Further data may be obtained from Henri 
Abt, Director, German-American Trade Pro- 
motion Co., Empire State Building, Suite 
6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Larger Foreign Participation 
Anticipated at 1952 Lyon Fair 


A considerably larger number of foreign 
firms plan to take part in the thirty-fourth 
annual International Trade Fair, Lyon, 
France, April 19-28, 1952, than participated 
in 1951, according to fair authorities. About 
400 foreign exhibits comprising approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the total will be at the 
fair, it is estimated. The countries with the 
largest number of exhibitors will be Ger- 
many, Belgium, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Italy, and Switzerland. Exhibits 
from Austria, Denmark, the Netherlands, the 
Saar, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia will also 
be in evidence. 

Some of the important foreign products to 
be displayed are the following: 

Austrian meerschaum pipes, wooden toys, 
musical instruments, optical equipment, and 
automatic lathes. 

Belgian chinaware, rubber boots, arc weld- 
ing and railway equipment, and colonial 
products. 

Danish objets d’art, porcelains, silverware, 
and textile machinery. 

Dutch foods, men’s and women’s clothing, 
raincoats, and enameled hardwares. 

English pottery, porcelain, chinaware, cop- 
per novelties, as well as addressographs, 
tires, construction equipment, industrial and 
marine motors, tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery, and machine tools. 

German porcelains; cameras; photographic 
supplies; measuring and precision instru- 
ments; office equipment; automotive, re- 
frigeration, and insulating equipment; tools; 
machinery; and tractors. 

Italian chocolate and confectionery ma- 
chines, sewing machines, textile and electric 
measuring machinery, calculating machines, 
hydraulic presses for plastics, motorcycles, 
and scooters. 

Saar condensers, kitchen heating appli- 
ances, refrigeration equipment, tractors, and 
harvesters. 

Swedish typewriters, hack saws, and fab- 
ricated steel. 

Swiss clocks, cameras, electrical household 
appliances, optical equipment, precision in- 
struments, textile machinery, lumbering and 
wine-making equipment and compressed air 
presses. 

United States furs, abrasives, office equip- 
ment, automobiles, machine tools, tractors, 
and steam shovels. 

An earlier item on the 1952 Fair and an 
item on the 1951 event were published in 






FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 6, and 
July 2, 1951, respectively. 

For further data on the forthcoming fair 
apply either directly to Albin Gontard, Pres- 
ident, Foire Internationale de Lyon, rue 
Menestrier, Lyon, France; or through the 
Office of the French Commercial Counselor, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


First Western Trade Fair 
To Take Place Near Antwerp 


The first Western Trade Fair, to be held 
at Berchem, Belgium, near Antwerp, May 
23—June 8, 1952, is being organized by a 
private firm, under the auspices of the Ber- 
chem Municipal Government. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 square meters of exhibit space 
will be available—5,000 provided in a tempo- 
rary building and 3,000 outdoors. Nearly 
50 percent of the indoor space has been 
rented by firms from Austria. Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Products will be arranged in commodity 
groups. The management estimates that 
attendance will exceed 75,000. 

Further information may be obtained 
either directly from the Western Trade Fair, 
Berchem, Belgium, or through the Com- 
mercial Attaché, Belgium Embassy, 1780 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C 


British Television Convention 


Scheduled to Take Place Soon 


A British Television Convention will be 
held in London, England, from April 28 
through May 3, 1952, during the period of 
the Northern Radio and Television Exhibi- 
tion at Manchester (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 10, 1952). 

For details and registration apply to the 
Secretary, Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy Place, London, W. C. 2, England. 


Twice Postponed Casablanca 
Fair to Take Place in 1952 


The Casablanca International Trade Fair, 
French Morocco, which for lack of an ade- 
quate site was postponed 2 years, is now 
scheduled for June 14-29, 1952. The main 
building, having exhibit space of 18,000 
square meters, on the new and permanent 
fair grounds is expected to be ready for the 
opening date. (1 square meter= 10.76 square 
feet). In addition, there will be available 
6,000 square meters of covered and enclosed 
temporary buildings, 1,000 square meters of 
open stands, and approximately 50,000 square 
meters of open air space. 

As in previous years, many kinds of prod- 
ucts will be on display, but machinery, agri- 
cultural and industrial equipment, and dur- 
able consumer goods will predominate. This 
type of goods will originate from France, 
Netherlands, Western Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden. Although 
some of these countries will participate 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina....| Peso... Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 
Brazil. Cruzeiro Official. 
Chile. Peso Official. ie 
Banking market = 
Provisional commercial ¢ 
Special commercial 
Free market (curb) 
Colombia_...._| Peso Bank of Republic ° 
Basic banda 
Costa Rica...| Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled _. 
Ecuador.. Sucre Central Bank (official) - 


Free 


Honduras - - Lempira Official _- 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic... 
Curb 


Paraguay Guarani Official 


Official 13__ 


Free 13___. 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free _. 


Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free __- 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free... 


Venezuela Bolivar 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

‘ Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

4 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

§ New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

’ Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951. 

* January-November. 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

10July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country sinee July 1, 1950. 

il Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

12 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
950 


New rate (15.15) established 


18 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

* Bolivian curb rate as of July 24, 1951. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several eountries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied te some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effeeted at the free-market rate. During 1948 
and until Oet. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Dominican 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- | @ ; 
¥ 


1949 1950 1951 mate 
(an- (an- Oct Rate | equivalent | 4h Date 
nual) nual) ‘ in U.S. 
currency perrl. 
27. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Feb. 21, 1952 
25.00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Do. 
214.04 14.45 | 14.10 . 0709 Do. 

42 3 60. 60 60.60 | 60.60 .0165 | Dee. 21,1951 

50 | 5101.00 | 101.00 (101. 00 . 0099 Do. 

66 161. 50 |*188.00 202. 00 . 0050 Do. 

72 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 . 0534 | Feb. 29, 1952 
31.10 31. 10 31.10 | 31.10 .0322 | Mar. 4, 1952 
43.10 43.10 43.10 | 43.10 . 0232 Do. 

60. 10 60.10 | 60.10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50.00 | 50. 00 . 0200 Do. 
9. 00 91. 04 94. 23 (106. 00 . 0094 Do. 
ba) 1. 96 
2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 Feb. 29, 1952 

67 ». 67 5. 67 5. 67 .1764 | Jan. 31,1952 

gl 8.77 7. 52 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 

50 913. 50 15.15 15.15 . 0660 Feb. 25,1952 

. 683 18. 36 18.00 | 17.45 . 0573 Do. 

04 102.02 2.02 2. 02 .4950 | Feb, 29,1952 

65 &. 65 8. 65 &. 65 1156 Do. 

00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Jan. 31,1952 

12 7.00 7. 00 7. 00 . 1429 | Do. 

14 6. 92 7.10 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 

6. 00 6. 00 . 1667 Do. 
9. 00 9. 00 lil Do. 
32. 50 | 33. 50 . 0299 Do. 

78 14. 85 15.3 15. 21 . 0657 Do. 

46 15. 54 15.47 | 15. 28 . 0654 Do. 

50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Feb. 29, 1952 

90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Feb. 22, 1952 

45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 Do. 

77 2. 61 2. 45 2. 56 . 3906 Do. 

35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Feb. 29, 1952 

35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: viz, 
preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), 
auction A and B (established initially in November 1949 
at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a 
single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. . 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1383 of June 12, 
1951, effective Jan. 1, 1952, increased the tax on most 
remittances of funds abroad from 5 percent (Law No. 156 
of Nov. 27, 1947) to 8 percent, making the effective rate 
for such transactions 20.218 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile-—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking-market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. (The free market rate used for mer- 
chandise importations is maintained by the commercial 
banks at a “‘controlled”’ or ‘‘banking”’ rate of 90.20 pesos 
per dollar, selling. For other purposes, the free-market 
rate is allowed to fluctuate according to supply and 
demand.) 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Author- 
ized remittances on account of registered capital could 
be made at the official rate. Under a new exchange 
control system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange 
rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 
2.51 selling was established. All foreign payments are 
made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange 
proceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which were initially converted at the 
old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
Oct. 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the coffee 
buying rate was put into effect, to be continued until 
es unification with the 2.50 peso buying rate is 
reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently 
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La Guaira Port 
Facilities Improved 


Improvements to port facilities at La 
Guaira, Venezuela, were continued during 
1951. The Ministry of Public Works com- 
pleted construction of the new concrete pas- 
senger and freight terminal, the cost of 
which is estimated at 10,000,000 bolivars (1 
bolivar= approximately US$0.2985) and com- 
pleted a 160-meter concrete viaduct from 
the terminal to facilitate public transit. 
Additional sewage facilities were also con- 
structed in the port zone, and additions 
were made to transport equipment in the 
area. 

As a result of these improvements, conges- 
tion has been virtually eliminated in the 
port. La Guaira continued as the principal 
port in volume of exports, receiving 40 per- 
cent of the country’s total in the first 9 
months of 1951. Puerto Cabello was second, 
with 23 percent; Maracaibo, third, with 19 
percent; and Guanta-Puerto La Cruz, fourth, 
with 9 percent. 





inactive; the former exchange certificate and free-market 
rates have been suspended, Exchange taxes are unified 
at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled 
rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation: basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 
5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential im- 
ports were paid for through the use of exchange certifi- 
cates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances 
were made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign 
exchange law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to 
be applied to payments of Government obligations 
and to purchases by Government owned public services. 
Imports of essential goods and certain nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar. Imports of semiessential goods and some 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba 
per dollar (effective rate 8). Nonessential imports 
and other nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8, 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers 
invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
articles to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferen- 
tial, 3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 
8.05. Nontrade transactions were effected at the pref-. 
erential B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been 
levied on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B 
rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid 
for at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per doilar) or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official, depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in 
the free market. Other nontrade transactions are 
effected at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to monlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transaetions. 
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Export-Control Developments 


[Nore: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 


of each item.] 


EXPORT FIRM DENIED VALIDATED LICENSE 
PRIVILEGES 


Croton Trading Co., a New York export 
firm, its owner, William E. Bialick, and Cro- 
ton Trading Co., Inc., a corporation now in 
liquidation, have been denied all validated 
export license privileges for 6 months for 
violating export controls. 

The denial order provides that, because of 
mitigating circumstances, an additional 12- 
month suspension shall be held in abeyance 
if Bialick and the companies do not commit 
any further export-control violations. 

The order was issued as a result of several 
violations. In early 1949, Croton Trading 
Co., Inc., Bialick, and a former officer of that 
corporation, against whom proceedings are 
still pending, shipped 2,467 reels of barbed 
wire valued at $23,761 to Canada under falsi- 
fied shipper’s export declarations, and re- 
exported the wire from Canada to Cuba 
without a U. S. export license. 

In addition, in 1948 and 1949 they applied 
for a large number of licenses to ship vari- 
ous steel and tin-plate products to two fic- 
titious companies in Caracas, Venezuela. 
Actually the shipments were intended to go 
to Venezuelan representatives of Croton 
Trading Co., Inc., and two licensed shipments 
were so made. 

In November 1950, Bialick severed his re- 
lations with his former associate in Croton 
Trading Co., Inc. Since then, Bialick and 
his company in one instance applied to OIT 
to export 30,900 pounds of galvanized wire 
to Peru without having specific orders for the 
wire. This application was denied and the 
wire was not shipped. 

Because the principal export-control vio- 
lations were committed in 1948 and 1949, 
when the other officer of the corporation was 
in active charge, OIT did not put into imme- 
diate effect the full 18 months provided in 
the denial order. Bialick and the companies 
admitted the charges, waived their right to 
an oral hearing, and consented to the denial 
order. (OIT 954, Mar. 12, 1952.) 


New Forms FOR ULTIMATE CONSIGNEE 
STATEMENTS 


Two convenient new forms now are avail- 
able for U. S. exporters to send to their 
foreign consignees for their use in supplying 
information on the end-use and distribution 
of the U. S. goods to be shipped to them. 

For the past year, OIT has required appli- 
cants for licenses to export U. S. commodities 
outside the Western Hemisphere to obtain 
statements containing such information 
from their ultimate consignees and purchas- 
ers. The purpose of the requirement is to 
help prevent transshipment of U. S. goods to 
unauthorized destinations. Use of the new 
forms for these statements will save time 
and paper work. 

One of the new forms, IT-—842, designed to 
cover single export transactions, may be used 
at the option of the ultimate consignee. 
Use of the other form, IT—843, will be man- 
datory after June 30, 1952, for statements 
covering multiple transactions involving re- 
curring orders from an individual consignee 
to the same U.S. exporter for the same types 
of commodities and for the same destina- 
tions and end-uses. 

The forms are available at all Department 
of Commerce Field Offices and through OIT 
in Washington. Foreign importers may ob- 
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tain copies of the forms from their United 
States exporters. (CEB-662; OIT-955, Mar. 
13, 1952.) 


CMP Copper To BE EXPORTED ONLY FOR 
Most ESSENTIAL PURPOSES 


The tonnage of copper available for export 


under the Controlled Materials Plan is so’ 


limited that export licenses can be granted 
only to meet the most highly essential for- 
eign requirements. 

Until further notice, OIT will approve 
license applications for copper exports only 
if the applicants demonstrate that the copper 
is: 

(1) Essential to direct military production 
of the United States or a friendly foreign 
nation; 

(2) Essential to the production abroad of 
strategic materials for shipment to the 
United States or to a friendly foreign nation; 

(3) Essential to the maintenance and de- 
velopment of direct defense-supporting in- 
dustry, including facilities required for direct 
military production or production of stra- 
tegic materials; or 

(4) Essential to the maintenance and de- 
velopment of the basic economy, civilian 
activities, and public services of the United 
States or of a friendly foreign nation, in- 
cluding essential facilities for: 

(a) Transportation, as railroads, 
harbor facilities, airports; 

(b) Communications, as telephone, tele- 
graph, radio; ' 

(c) Essential industrial production, as 
sugar mills, paper mills, textile mills, steel 
mills, food processing plants; 

(d) Electric power, as transmission plant 
equipment; 

(e) Public welfare, as hospitals, schools, 
water irrigation, immigrant settlements, es- 
sential sanitary equipment. 

OIT pointed out that the copper situation 
is so acute that it may be necessary to deny 
some applications even for these important 
end-uses. 

Applications covering end-uses not in- 
cluded in the four categories of essential 
requirements will be returned without action 
to the applicants. Applications that are re- 
turned should not be resubmitted until the 
supply situation eases and a less drastic 
standard of approval is announced by OIT. 

Each application for a license to export 
copper to meet any of the permitted end- 
uses must include a detailed statement on 
the end-use to which the copper will be put 
in the importing country. Documentary 
evidence should be furnished wherever pos- 
sible. (OIT 956; CEB 662, Mar. 13, 1952.) 


ships, 


GR-S RUBBER EXporT-LICENSE APPLICA- 
TIONS To BE FILED Now 


Second-quarter export-license applications 
for Government-produced synthetic (GR-S) 
rubber must be filed before March 31, 1952. 

This will enable OIT to consider all appli- 
cations in relation to each other and to dis- 
tribute the second-quarter GR-S export 
quota promptly and equitably after it has 
been established. 

Applicants for licenses to export GR-S no 
longer are required to show import license 
or authorization numbers on their applica- 
tions. The requirement that they indicate 
the period of time in which the amount of 
GR-S covered by their applications will be 
consumed also has been removed. Both 
actions were made possible by the easing of 


GR-S supplies. (OIT 957; CEB 662, Mar. 13, 
1952.) 





The Montecatini nitrogenous-fertilizer 
plant at Novara, Italy, is being expanded. 
Its annual capacity of 8,000 metric tons (N) 
will be increased to 30,000 tons. Methane 
gas is the raw material. 
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Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. The Business In- 
formation Service is also available on a 
subscription basis. The price of Part 2, 
which consists of the releases issued by 
the Office of International Trade, is $5 


a year to domestic subscribers and $6.25 
to foreign. 


Union of South Africa’s Trade With the 
World, 1946-50. World Trade Series No. 155. 
December 1951. 14 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Ireland—Regulations Governing the Entry 
of Baggage and Effects of Persons Resident 
Outside Europe. World Trade Series No. 161. 
January 1952. 3 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Monthly Sterling-Dollar Trade Review— 
December 1951. January 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 163. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Colombia—Items Included in the Colom- 
bian-German Trade Agreement Signed De- 
cember 17, 1951. World Trade Series 164. 
January 1952. 6 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Forthcoming Trade Fairs and Exhibitions. 
World Trade Series No. 165. January 1952. 
21 pp. Price 25 cents. 

Sending Gift Pacakages to Yugoslavia. 
World Trade Series No. 166. January 1952. 
2pp. Free. 

Costa Rica—Application of Import Tariff 
System. World Trade Series No. 167. Jan- 
uary 1952. 2 pp. Free. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Cuba. World Trade Series No. 168. Jan- 
uary 1952. 2 pp. Free. 

Doing Business With Germany. World 
Trade Series No. 159. Revision of February 
1952. 3 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Status of Postwar Private Foreign Invest- 
ment in Japan. World Trade Series No. 170. 
February 1952. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Monthly Sterling-Dollar Trade Review, 
January 1952. World Trade Series No. 171. 
February 1952. 8 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations. 
World Trade Series No. 172. February 1952. 
2 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Malaya and Singapore—Import and Export 
Guide. World Trade Series No. 173. Febru- 
ary 1952. 15 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Netherlands Inland Waterway Transporta- 
tion. World Trade Series No. 174. February 
1952. 14 pp. Price 15 cents. 

Brazil—List of Machinery for the Mining, 
Metallurgical and Agricultural Industries, 
and Insecticides, Exempt from Import Li- 
cense, Issued January 26, 1952, by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, in Accordance with Ar- 
ticle 3 of Law No. 842 of October 4, 1949. 
World Trade Series No. 175. February 1952. 
9 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Sources of Information on American Firms. 
World Trade Series No. 176. February 1952. 
6 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Colombia—Decree No. 2602, December 18, 
1951. Revising Decree No. 2218 of July 10, 
1950, and containing other provisions. World 
Trade Series No. 177. February 1952. 31 pp. 
Price 35 cents. 

United States Trade With New Zealand and 
Australia. International Trade Statistics 
Series. January 1952. 2 pp. Price 5 cents. 

United States Trade with Canada, Includ- 
ing Newfoundland, January-June 1950 and 
1951 and Quarterly July 1950—-June 1951. In- 
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ternational Trade Statistics Series. January 
1952. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Total United States Export and Import 
Trade—January—November 1951. Interna- 
tional Trade Statistics Series. January 1952. 
10 pp. January 1952. Price 10 cents. 

Total United States Export and Import 
Trade—January—December 1951. Interna- 
tional Trade Statistics Series. February 1952. 
10 pp. Price 10 cents. 





How the Netherlands Is 
Checking Inflation 
(Continued from p. 4) 


pansion of the Netherlands industrial 
plant. This drive, although it met with 
considerable success by 1951, had not yet 
reached its goal of making the country 
less dependent on imports of finished 
consumer goods—and to a certain extent 
on imports of producer’s goods—while at 
the same time increasing export avail- 
abilities. To cut back this program and 
renounce promising export possibilities 
at least temporarily was a difficult but 
necessary decision. 


Effects of the Program 


The Government, as well as the 
Netherlands press, warned that no quick 
results could be expected from this pro- 
gram, but that in fact the situation would 
become worse before it improved. The 
accuracy of this prediction was borne 
out primarily in the trade figures. The 
value of imports in the second quarter 
of 1951 was the largest on record (2.2 
billion guilders), but was matched by 
exports of only 1.7 billion. Exports, al- 
though also showing a small increase 
over the first quarter of 1951 covered 
only 66 percent of imports. The terms 
of trade deteriorated further, with the 
price index for imports climbing from 
118 in January to 135 in June, whereas 
the export price index rose only from 
106 to 115 during the same period. The 
wholesale price index rose another two 
‘points from the first quarter and stood 
at 146 in May 1951, while the cost-of- 
living index remained unchanged at 122. 

The continuation of adverse trade 
balances created a disquieting decline 
in the net gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Netherlands Bank. 
From a high of 1.5 billion guilders in 
January 1951, they declined to 985 mil- 
lion at the end of May, an amount which 
was hardly enough to finance the current 
rate of deficit in trade for more than 
3 to4months. Concurrently, the Neth- 
erlands position deteriorated in the 
European Payments Union (a clearing 
system of the Western European nations, 
initiated with United States help in 
1950). The country had an accumu- 
lated deficit with EPU of more than 1 
billion guilders as of July 1951. 

At the end of the second quarter of 
1951, however, the effects of the Govern- 
ment program began to make themselves 
felt. The value of imports began to 
decline, owing in part to a stricter screen- 
ing of import licenses but mainly to the 
reduction of both the investment pro- 
gram and of national consumption—the 
index for the latter being slightly lower 
in July 1951 than in the corresponding 
month of 1950. Imports during the third 
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Notes on Insurance in Iraq 
(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


In Iraq existing legislation provides for supervision of the insurance business to some 
extent by both the Ministry of Economics and the Ministry of Finance. The specific 
legislation covering the activities of insurance companies is Insurance Companies Law 
No. 74 of 1936, as amended by Law No, 43 and No. 77 of 1941. 

Insurers desiring to operate in Iraq are required to make qualifying deposits. Mini- 
mum deposits prescribed are 10,000 Iraqi dinars for life insurance and 5,000 for the 
nonlife branches. These minimum sums must be supplemented from time to time so 
that the amount on deposit is not less than 10 percent of premiums. Deposits may be 
made in cash or approved securities, lodged with a bank designated by the Minister of 
Economics. In addition, the law empowers the Minister of Economics, with the approval 
of the Council of Ministers, to require life-insurance companies to invest up to 30 per- 
cent of premiums in Iraq in Government bonds, real estate or securities of Iraqi com- 
panies, subject to approval of the Minister. The law also requires all insurance com- 
panies and agents to furnish annual returns to the Minister of Finance. Life-insurance 
companies are required to have a complete audit made every 3 years by an actuary, the 
results of which must be furnished to the Registrar of Companies and the Minister of 
Finance. Insurance agents are required to obtain licenses from the Minister of Finance. 
Insurance policies issued in Iraq are required to be translated into Arabic. 

There were reportedly 42 insurance companies operating in Iraq in 1950. This number 
includes 1 Iraqi company, 33 British, 3 Canadian and 1 each Lebanese, French, New 
Zealand, Indian, and Italian. Fire insurance is written by 38 companies, marine by 
28, and life by 2. Many of the insurers also write some casualty insurance in Iraq, 
mostly automobile and workmen’s compensation insurance. The foreign insurers are 
represented in Iraq by about 28 agencies, located for the most part in Baghdad and Basra. 

A law (No. 56) was enacted in July 1950, authorizing the establishment of a Govern- 
ment-owned insurance company. The new company is to have an authorized capital 
of 1,000,000 dinars. It will be run by a five-man board; three of the directors will be 
appointed by the Minister of Finance and the other two by participating financial 
institutions belonging to the Government. Although the company is authorized to sell all 
types of insurance, its initial operations may be confined to bonding Government officials 
and servicing the insurance needs of Government Departments. This Iraqi company, 
called the National Insurance Co., is the third Government-owned insurance company 
to be formed in the Middle East; the other two are in Iran and Turkey.: 

Workmen’s compensation is provided for in Labor Law No. 72 of 1936 as amended by 
Law No. 36 of 1942. These laws fix the liability of individual employers for payment 
of compensation to workers in case of employment injury or one of the listed occu- 
pational diseases. Employers may insure this liability with a private insurance com- 
pany, but insurance is not compulsory. The provisions apply to wage earners in indus- 
trial undertakings, including factories, mines, construction, and transport. Compen- 
sation consists of medical care and cash benefits for incapacity and death, as well as 
maternity benefits for women workers. For partial incapacity, up to 50 percent of 
wages is payable for a maximum of 1 year if it is temporary and of 2 years if it is 
permanent. For permanent total incapacity a lump-sum grant equal to 2 years’ wages 
is payable; this amount is distributed among surviving dependents in case of death. 
During 1949 the Iraqi Ministry of Social Affairs reportedly handled 147 employment- 
injury cases, of which two-thirds were partial incapacity and one-third death cases. A 
total of 16,397 dinars was paid out in benefits. 

Iraq has no social-insurance legislation in force. According to reports, the Govern- 
ment has been considering adopting a social-insurance program and the Minister of 
Social Affairs has drafted a bill in this regard. The bill reportedly provides for an 
old-age and disability insurance system for all workers. A Government-administered 
fund would be set up to collect premiums from workers and employers and pay out 
benefits in the form of monthly retirement and disability pensions. If enacted the 
insurance coverage proposed would apply to about 500,000 people, the estimated working 








force in Iraq. 











quarter of 1951 were 2.4 billion guilders, 
300 million less than during the peak 
second quarter, whereas exports were 
higher by 100 million guilders than in the 
preceding quarter. The trend continued 
and even grew during the last quarter of 
1951 when imports of only 2.13 billion 
guilders were covered by exports of 2.15 
billion, or a coverage of more than 100 
percent. This was the first quarter in 
which Netherlands exports had exceeded 
imports in value since the Netherlands 
began publishing trade statistics in 1917. 

The improvement in the foreign-trade 
picture was soon reflected in the gold and 
foreign exchange position of the Nether- 
lands Bank. At the end of September 
1951 these assets had climbed back to 
1.05 billion guilders from the May low 
of 985 million, and at the year’s end the 
reserve was larger than in January 1951, 


showing a net balance of 1.65 billion - 


guilders: 

The Netherlands position in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union also improved 
markedly. Since August 1951, the Neth- 
erlands has achieved monthly surpluses 
with the EPU area, first of small magni- 
tude, then gradually increasing in size, 
until in January 1952 the considerable 
Netherlands debt to EPU was completely 
wiped out. Even more important, the 
Netherlands has now built up a cumula- 
tive credit which entitles it to receive 
some dollars or gold from the EPU 
organization. 

This sudden reversal was attributed in 
part to the trade agreement negotiated 
in 1951 with Western Germany which al- 
lowed for larger exports to that country. 
The financial difficulties experienced by 
the United Kingdom and France also 
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played a part in this development, since 
Netherlands traders postponed purchases 
from, and also payments to, these coun- 
tries, while French and British business 
circles with claims against the Nether- 
lands were not always eager to collect 
them. Nevertheless, Netherlands busi- 
ness circles are hopeful that the coun- 
try’s favorable trade balance with other 
EPU countries will continue or even fur- 
ther improve. 

Even the most unfavorable aspect of 
the Netherlands balance of payments, its 
position vis-a-vis the dollar area, im- 
proved somewhat after the initiation of 
the new program. The deficit with the 
dollar area on current account decreased 
from 130 million guilders in the first 6 
months of 1949 to 70 million during the 
like period of 1951, mainly as a result 
of higher exports. The 1950 exports to 
the United States were valued at 227 
million guilders, and exports during 11 
months of 1951 amounted to 387 million, 
the increase attributed in part to a vigor- 
ous campaign of export promotion. Still, 
the dollar position of the country re- 
mains very precarious, especially in view 
of the drain on dollar reserves which is 
expected to come with increasing pur- 
chases for the defense program. 

The deflationary portions of the pro- 
gram also produced some adverse effects. 
Industrial production, which had 
reached its peak in March 1951 with an 
index of 157 as compared with 100 in 
1938, has declined somewhat; the index 
stood at 147 by the end of November. 
Judging from recent reports, this trend 
is still continuing, although it has slowed 
down somewhat. 

Parallel with the decrease in produc- 
tion went an increase in unemployment. 
In January 1952, 165,000 workers were 
unemployed, an increase of 14 percent 
over December 1951 and of 50 percent 
over December 1950. The Government, 
aware of this problem, is planning steps 
to combat a further rise in unemploy- 
ment. 


Conclusion and Outlook 


The year 1952 has started well for the 
Netherlands, as compared with the be- 
ginning of 1951. Last year at this time, 
the Netherlands was faced with the 
threat of inflation, a serious balance of 
payments deficit and the difficult prob- 
lem of financing an increased defense 
effort. This year, the balance of pay- 
ments situation has improved, the Neth- 
erlands is in the black with the EPU, 
and the foreign exchange position is the 
strongest since the war. 

The outlook for generally increased 
exports is bright, although the French 
and British difficulties may impede Neth- 
erlands exports to these countries. Dark 
spots in the economic picture—the de- 
cline in production and employment— 
may reasonably be expected to improve, 
or at least not deteriorate, owing to 
vigorous efforts of the Government. De- 
fense purchases by the United States and 
other NATO countries probably will re- 
lieve to a certain extent the still pressing 
dollar problem. On balance, the Neth- 
erlands appears both willing and able to 
contribute to the free world’s mutual 
defense efforts. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 20) 


entered into after February 11, 1952. The 
new ceiling prices imposed, £88 a ton for 
sulfite pulp compared with £105 to £120 
hitherto charged by Scandinavian exporters, 
and £39.2s. for mechanical pulp as compared 
with the previous price of £42 to £45, are 
approximately 20 percent below the high 
levels prevailing at the end of 1951 for pulp 
from the Scandinavian countries. 


NEW PAPER PROJECT IN INDONESIA 


A group of Government officials recently 
visited the district of Takengon, Middle 
Atjeh, to investigate the possibilities of es- 
tablishing a paper industry in that area. 
Indonesia uses 8,000 to 10,000 tons of writing 
and printing paper (exclusive of newsprint) 
and printing cardboard per year while the 
current production at Letjes (Java) fur- 
nishes only half of this need. In addition to 
writing paper, the Takengon project may also 
contemplate the production of newsprint and 
wrapping paper, as well as paper umbrellas 
and novelties. 

The transportation of pulpwood to the 
prospective mill poses a problem, inasmuch 
as there is no road for trucks, which will be 
required in considerable number, and the 
local rivers are not large enough to float logs 
and, moreover, are often flooded. 

To supply the immediate need for paper, 
it is intended to establish a small paper in- 
dustry, at Aek Naoli near the Toba Lake on 
the East Coast of Sumatra, where 25 tons of 
paper will be produced daily. 


SwWIss SHORT OF PAPER MAKING MATERIALS 


A shortage of wood and cellulose for paper 
making has been acute in Switzerland for 
some months. Domestic wood pulp covers 
about 50 percent of current requirements, 
and it has become increasingly difficult to 
cover the remaining 50 percent from abroad. 

In an effort to conserve raw paper-making 
materials, the Swiss Federal Council issued 
an Ordnance on February 12, 1952, subjecting 
the exportation of rags and old papers to 
supervision by the Import-Export Service 
of the Division of Commerce. 


BRITISH ASSISTANCE FOR TAIWAN PAPER 
MAKING 


Two paper experts of the British Fibre Co. 
have arrived in Taiwan (Formosa), state 
press reports. These experts will assist the 
Taiwan Pulp and Paper Corporation in the 
preparation of bagasse pulp for production 
through alkaline-chlorine methods, on which 
patents are held by the British company. 
The Taiwan Pulp and Paper Corporation re- 
portedly intends to purchase the rights to 
use this method in the manufacture of kraft 
paper. 


Radio & Television 


TV DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


It has been agreed in principle between 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
the Radiodiffusion et Television Francaises 
to undertake a series of Franco-British tele- 
vision programs during the week preceding 
France’s national holiday on July 14. The 
intent is for the programs to be produced 
in Paris and seen simultaneously in both 
France and the United Kingdom. 

Pye Ltd. has reached an agreement with 
Radio Minerva, Milan, for the manufacture 
of Pye television receivers under license in 
Italy. (Radio Minerva is an established 
name on the Italian market). With TV 
transmissions now beginning in Turin and 
studios being planned in Milan and Rome, 
there is a good potential market for television 
receivers in Italy. 


The B. B. C. has begun making tests to 
find a suitable site for a new television 
transmitting station if it is decided to move 
from Alexandra Palace when the current 
lease expires in 1956. . 

A total of 1,095,559 TV sets in use in the 
United Kingdom was reported as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1951. 


BocGoTaA, COLOMBIA, ABANDONS IMPORT OF 
TV SEtTs 


The plans of the Mayor of Bogota, Colom- 
bia, to import TV sets have been abandoned, 
because of the decision of the Registry Office 
to maintain TV receivers on the list of pro- 
hibited imports. (See ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, Nov. 26, 1951.) 

The owner of La Voz del Comercio of 
Armenia, in the Province of Caldas, recently 
visited the United States and Cuba and dis- 
cussed with a United States manufacturer 
the possibility of installing a small TV trans- 
mitter in Armenia. He and a group of busi- 
nessmen are said to have requested quota- 
tions on 80 to 150 TV receivers from the 
above-mentioned manufacturer. 


U. K. RADIO AND TELEVISION NEws 


The number of licensed radio and televi- 
sion receivers at the end of December 1951, 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Northern 
Ireland comprised the following units: 
Radio, 11,440,467; and television, 1,162,359. 

Of the television sets, 1,154,773 and 9,512,- 
929 of the radio sets were located in England 
(excluding Monmouthshire) . 

The British Broadcasting Corporation will 
make various cuts in service during 1952, 
for example, news bulletins to Europe will 
be cut by 20 percent; 20 hours of commen- 
taries and press reviews will be eliminated; 
and a 7-percent cut is expected in broad- 
casts to Latin America. This policy follows 
higher costs and no increase in grant-in-aid 
for external services which will be kept to 
£4,750,000. 

The first experimental television broad- 
casts to schools will be in May, on a closed- 
circuit, with the cooperation of 12 schools in 
London. 

Underwater television, which shows fish 
within 50 feet to a depth of 300 fathoms (1 
fathom=6 feet) will be fitted to the British 
Fleetwood trawler Red Rose. 


Textiles 


NEw DISSOLVING-PULP PLANT, MEXICO 


The rayon-producing industry in Mexico 
will receive a boost when a newly con- 
structed dissolving pulp plant begins opera- 
tion in March. Personnel is being trained 
and equipment tested. The plant is located 
in Rio Bravo in northern Tamaulipas and 
will use cotton linters as a base for the pulp. 
This district is already one of the largest 
cotton-growing areas in the Republic, and 
the cotton area will be greatly enlarged 
when water becomes available from the Fal- 
con Reservoir. The large gas fields in the 
area assure a plentiful supply of fuel at 
relatively low cost. Water is obtained from 
three 150-foot wells with 12-inch capacity. 
Most of the chemicals will be imported from 
the United States. 

The plant covers approximately 66.7 acres. 
It will be managed by United States chem- 
ist, but the 200 employees and workers will 
be Mexican citizens. The processing tech- 
nique employed is said to be very similar to 
that in effect in modern pulp plants located 
in the United States. The output is ex- 
pected to be 30 tons of cellulose pulp a day, 
which will be distributed in the required 
qualities to manufacturers of rayon fibers, 
fine-quality paper, and possibly munitions. 

The new plant is the first and only one 
of its kind in Mexico. Its construction has 
already had a very wholesome effect on the 
economy of the Rio Bravo area, creating a 
rapid growth in population and increased 
agricultural and industrial development. 
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heavy truck chassis on pneumatic wheels and 
special trucks to serve as mounts for cranes. 

55. British East Africa—Raichand Pethraj 
(importing distributor, manufacturer of con- 
fectionery), P. O. Box 795, Mombasa, Kenya, 
wishes purchase quotations for machinery 
jor the bakers’ and confectioners’ trades. 

56. Germany—Tropag Asbest- & Erz Im- 
port Oscar H. Ritter K. G. (importing dis- 
tributor), 7 Ballindamm, Hamburg, seeks 
quotations for 10 to 15 tons monthly of 
furfural. 

57. Ireland—E. Fanning & Co. (importing 
distributor), Waterford City, wishes direct 
purchase quotations for dried fruits, such as 
raisins (seedless) and prunes, in lots up to 
500 tons. 

58. Italy—Industria Prodotti Opoterapici 
(manufacturer and exporter), 16 II Via 
Emilia Ponente, Bologna, seeks purchase 
quotations for chemicals and pharmaceutical 
products. 

59. Italy—R. E. N. Rappresentanze Estere e 
Nazionali (importing distributor), 33 Via 
Ricasoli, Florence, seeks purchase quotations 
and agency for metal oxides for the ceramic 
industry, and selenium. 

60. Singapore—Frazer and Neave (Confec- 
tionery), Ltd. (confectionery subsidiary of a 
carbonated beverage manufacturing organi- 
zation), Siak Street, P. O. Box 1321, wishes 
to receive quotations and descriptive litera- 
ture on confectionery vending machines. 
Firm reportedly sells hard candy and toffee 
and is prepared to pack either product in 
any manner suitable for vending machines. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

61. Syria—Khalil Fattal & Fils (importing 
distributors, manufacturer’s agents, commis- 
sion agents), P. O. B. 15, Damascus, wishes 
to receive purchase quotations for 1,000,000 
kraft cement paper bags, unglazed, not 
colored, pasted ends. Specifications: 49.5 x 
67 x 9 centimeters, 4-ply, 70 grams in weight, 
to be printed in French and Arabic. A 
sample of the type bag desired is available 
on a loan basis. 


Agency Opportunities 


62. Canada—Pacific Pharmaco Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, manufacturer’s agent), 144 
Water Street, Vancouver, B. C., seeks agency 
for western Canada for drug and pharma- 
ceutical products new to the Canadian 
market and which will be advertised for the 
first time in Canada. 

63. Canada—West India Co. (Canada), 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ agent), Room 220, 
Coristine Building, 410 St. Nicholas Street, 
Montreal, P. Q. seeks agencies for small 
household wares, such as kitchen utensils 
and accessories; and all kinds of foodstuffs, 
such as canned, preserved, and dried fruits, 
canned meats, juices, and packaged goods 
not now handled in Canada. Firm report- 
edly now engages in the distribution of cof- 
fee, sugar, and molasses to the wholesale 
grocery trade in Canada, and it plans to 
place additional salesmen on the road as 
the business develops. 

64. Italy—Fioreal Varaldo (manufacturer), 
2 Piazza XX Settembre, Imperia, seeks ex- 
clusive sales agencies from American manu- 
facturers of tooth pastes and cosmetics, in- 
cluding face creams, lipsticks, powders, and 
nail polishes. 


Foreign Visitors 


65. Egypt—Aby Silberstein, representing 
Aby’s Store (importer, retailer, wholesaler), 
7A Rue Farouk, Cairo, is interested in sta- 
tionery in general. Scheduled to arrive early 
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in April, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Eversharp, Inc., 
2085 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

66. Germany—Otto Junker, representing 
Otto Junker G. m. b. H., Lammersdorf bei 
Aachen, is interested in visiting manufactur- 
ers of electrical furnaces. Scheduled to ar- 
rive early in March, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o The 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, 
Conn. Itinerary: Torrington, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
and Pittsburgh. 

67. Italy—Ennio Amadori and Sergio Tou- 
maniantz, representing Morini & Bossi di 
Morini Amadori & C. (importer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), Via 
Mauro Macchi 87, Milan, are interested in im- 
porting and exporting machine tools. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 3, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, and Los Angeles. 

68. Lebanon—Hanna Haddad, representing 
S. A. Ghuneim & Co. (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), P. O. Box 1893, Alanby 
Street, Beirut, is interested in general mer- 
chandise. Scheduled to arrive March 6, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, and other 
trade and industrial centers. 

69. New Zealand—Alfred Barton Gibbons, 
Jr., representing Hope Gibbons, Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 7-11 
Dixon Street (G. P. O. Box 2197), Wellington, 
and Southern Cross Biscuit Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Wanganui, is interested in import- 
ing into Australia and obtaining agencies for 
automobile tools, equipment, accessories, and 
parts; also, wishes to obtain information on 
biscuit (cracker) manufacture. Scheduled 
to arrive April 4, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: c/o R. W. Cameron and Co., 10 
Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Chicago, Milwaukee, To- 
ledo, Detroit, New York, and Springfield. 

World Trade Directory Report on Southern 
Cross Biscuit Co., Ltd., being prepared. 

70. Scotland—Norman N. Taylor, repre- 
senting Norman N. Taylor & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
fecturer, exporter, wholesaler), 98/106 
Dunlop Street, Glasgow, is interested in mar- 
keting in the United States first-quality 
lightweight gabardine and Scottish tweeds, 
both in the piece and ready made. Scheduled 
to arrive April 7, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 16 Sutton 
Street, Dorchester, Mass. Itinerary: Boston, 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Dallas, Seattle, and San Francisco. 

71. Sweden—John Erik Malmquist, repre- 
senting A/B Malmé Férenade Bryggerier 
(Malm6 United Breweries), (manufacturer, 
exporter, importer), Ystadsvagen, Malmé, is 
interested in export of Swedish beer. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 3, via New Orleans, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Wilhelm 
Malmquist, 7249 Brent Road, Upper Darby, 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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ala Mesa Reed Me 


Officially, others will be represented through 
their manufacturers’ local agents, who will 
group exhibits under respective flags. Ex- 
hibits will be granted a temporary admission 
under bond. Special exchange allocations to 
permit the sale of these exhibits is under 
discussion. 

Information on this and on the last event 
was published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 19, and September 3, 1951. Fur- 
ther information is available either directly 
from the Foire Internationale de Casablanca, 
Rue Georges Mercie, Casablanca, French 
Morocco, or through French Commercial At- 
tachés and Consulates located in various 
cities in the United States, including the 
Office of the Commercial Counselor, French 
Embassy, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Pa. Itinerary: Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York. 

72. Union of South Africa—A. Lipschitz, 
representing Union Gramophone Saloons, 
Ltd. (importer), Steytler’s Building, Corner 
Market and Loveday Streets, Johannesburg, 
is interested in purchasing radios and do- 
mestic electrical appliances. Scheduled to 
arrive the first week in April, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Anglo African Shipping Co. of 
New York, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Chicago, and possibly other cities. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained, by firms domiciled in the United 
States, from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—lItaly. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Spain. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Dominican Republic. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Sweden. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Israel. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Thailand. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Chile. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Indonesia. 





estates. 


final action necessary to bring it into force. 





Protocol Supplementing Consular Convention Between 


United States and Ireland Signed 


Representatives of the Governments of the United States and Ireland signed in Dublin 
on March 3, 1952, a protocol supplementing the consular convention between the two 
countries signed on May 1, 1950. The protocol deleted certain provisions in the consular 
convention with respect to the authority of consular officers in the administration of 
Inasmuch as the convention of 1950 is presently under consideration in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate it was decided that these 
provisions should be eliminated in order to obviate any possibility of controversy which 
might prejudice unduly the consideration of the convention and delay needlessly the 
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